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THE    BLUE    RIBBON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rriHEN  came  bright  golden  days  for  Roger, 
-*-  days  of  hope  and  joy  and  promise. 
To  work  and  to  wait,  how  easy  both  seemed 
now,  with  that  sunny  future  so  far  off,  but 
so  sure.  How  glad  he  was  now  that  he 
had  listened  to  the  voice  which  bade  him  be 
strong;  that  he  waited  for  the  fruit  to  ripen  be- 
fore he  plucked  it.  With  what  new  courage, 
too,  he  went  forth  to  his  work  !  Mr.  Arn- 
clifFe  had  given  him  that  word  of  praise 
which,  to  an  honest  heart,  is  like  the  clear 
shining  after  rain.  His  life  lay  clearly  before 
him,  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  He  felt 
within  him  strength  to  do  it.     His  work  was 
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his  delight.  Not  daily  bread  only,  but  keen, 
healthy  pleasure  he  won  from  it.  Even 
without  the  sweet  thous^ht  of  Gretchen  over 
all,  he  could  have  toiled  on  bravely  enough 
amongst  those  plans  and  problems  and  cal- 
<julations  ;  but  with  that  thought  to  help  him, 
there  seemed  nothing  for  which  he  was  too 
weak. 

And  now,  too,  he  might  venture  to  say  to 
her  what  hitherto  had  only  been  told  in 
many  a  long,  close  handclasp  and  lingering 
look,  whicli  surely  Gretchen  could  not  fail 
to  interpret.  And  Roger  was  taking 
thought  within  himself  how  best  to  do  this, 
one  night  as  they  came  home  together  from 
the  choir  practice.  He  never  failed  now  to 
wait  for  her  as  she  caaie  down  the  stair 
alone — always  alone,  for  could  the  respect- 
able young  ladies  of  Cruxborough  be  ex- 
pected to  stop  in  public  and  talk  to  a  girl 
who  was  employed  at  ten  shillings  a  week 
in  the  Woolsthorpe  lacquering-rooms  ? 
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*'  What  shall  you  wear  at  the  Festival, 
Gretchen  ?"  he  said,  by  way  of  beginning 
the  conversation ;  for  Gretchen,  with  true 
feminine  curiosity,  was  taking  note  of  the 
young  ladies'  dresses,  some  of  them  im- 
mensely fashionable,  which  poured  out  into 
the  High  Street  from  the  little  practising- 
room.  "  You  know  the  chorus  girls  always 
wear  something  nice." 

"  Do  they?"  she  answered,  naively;  " then 
I  must  wear  something^  nice  too.  I  have  mv 
festa  dress,  that  you  do  know  already.  The 
Frau  Bratchet  has  promised  to  wash  for  me 
the  muslin  bodice,  but  I  have  nothing  for 
my  hair.  I  must  be  content.  Fraulein 
Monkeston  says  it  wants  not  that  I  should 
add  to  it." 

"  Gretchen,  would  you  " — and  Roger's 
voice  trembled  as  he  proffered  this,  his  first 
love-gift — "  would  you  wear  it,  if  I  bought 
you  a  ribbon  for  your  hair  ?" 

Gretchen    drooped    her    bright   head    a 
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little.  But  she  was  not  considering  whether 
it  would  be  "  proper  "  to  receive  gifts  from 
a  strange  gentleman,  she  w^as  only  wonder- 
ing how  she  should  look  with  a  bright  new 
ribbon  twined  amongst  those  rippling  waves 
of  gold.  Apparently  the  prospect  pleased 
her,  for  she  looked  up  into  his  face  eagerly 
and  said, 

"  Ah  !  that  would  be  good  !  But,  you 
know,  it  must  be  only  blue ;  just  so  bright  as 
— what  can  I  say  to  make  you  understand 
how  it  should  be  bright  ?  Look,  do  you  see 
that  Fraulein's  bonnet?" 

Roger  looked  ;  it  was  Miss  Matilda  Bal- 
linger,  who,  escorted  by  the  new  Mr.  Arm- 
strong of  Waste  wood,  swept  majestically 
past  them,  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to 
skim  along  the  top  of  Gretchen's  blue 
woollen  hood,  no  further. 

"  It  must  be  just  like  that,  for  so  is  my 
festa  dress,  and  you  know  it  must  be  that 
tliey  are  alike.     Will  you,  perhaps,  remem- 
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ber? — or,  stay,  will  it  not  be  safe  that  I 
bring  you  ein  Stilckchen.  a  little  piece  of  my 
dress?  I  will  somewhere  cut  it  out,  and 
then  you  will  be  quite  right." 

"That's  ever  so  much  better,"  said  Roger, 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  little  scrap 
of  anything  that  Gretchen  had  actually 
worn.  "  I  shall  give  you  a  ribbon  exactly 
like  it,  and  there  will  not  be  anyone  in  the 
whole  place  that  will  look  prettier  than  the 
little  -Gretchen.     Not  even  the  fine  ladies." 

Gretchen  gave  herself  a  slight  impatient 
twitch. 

"You  must  not  say  to  me  that.  I  shall 
look  just  like  what  I  truly  am,  a  Stuttgart 
peasant  maiden.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an 
imitation  lady.  It  does  surprise  me  that 
in  your  country  everyone  does  try  to 
look  like  something  else.  You  have  but 
one  dress  for  vour  s^reat  ladies,  and  one 
just  the  same,  only,  ach  I  so  dirty,  for 
your  Bduerinnen.,   your  people  who   are  no 
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ladies  at  all.  I  would  not  know  myself  in 
Stuttgart,  if  I  looked  like  a  dirty  Edelfrau  ! 
I  like  better  that  I  should  be  what  I  am. 
But,  ach^  Himmel!  what  do  I  see?" 

And  Gretchen,  starting,  came  to  a  sudden 
halt.  They  had  turned  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  were  in  front  of  one  of  the  great 
music-shops.  It  was  closed  now,  but  at  the 
side  of  it,  lighted  by  a  lamp  opposite,  was  a 
huge  placard,  containing,  in  gilded  and  il- 
luminated capitals,  the  names  of  the  artists 
who  were  to  appear  at  the  Festival,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  patrons,  presidents,  and 
stewards. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Gretchen  ?"  said 
Koger,  who  always  knew  that  something  had 
happened,  or  that  she  was  very  much  inter- 
ested, if  she  spoke  in  her  own  country 
language.  "  Has  anything  hurt  you  ?  What 
can  you  see?     Tell  me." 

For  she  stood  rigid,  and  the  colour  had 
gone  out  of  her  face,  and   her   hands  were 
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tightly  clenched  upon  his  arm.  "  Sehen 
Sie !  Was  soil  ich  ihun  ?  Look  there, 
then  !" 

Roger  looked.  There  was  the  great  pla- 
card, with  the  royal  arms  in  scarlet  at  the 
top,  and  the  Cruxborough  arms  in  blue  and 
gold  a  little  lower  down,  and  a  list  of  names, 
varying  in  size  from  six  inches  to  a  foot, 
according  to  the  respective  merits  of  their 
owners.  Enough,  certainly,  to  provoke  ex- 
clamation from  a  simple  country  girl,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before. 
No  wonder  that  Gretchen  seemed  rooted  to 
the  spot.  Doubtless  at  Stuttgart  they  did 
not  do  things  so  grandly. 

"  Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  he  said,  much  re- 
lieved. "  You'll  see  the  bills  ever  so  much 
bigger  than  that  before  the  Festival  really 
comes.  They  have  them  at  all  the  street 
corners,  and  the  great  singers'  names  keep 
growing  bigger  and  bigger,  until  they're  as 
long  as  your  arm.     I  wonder  how  it  feels 
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to  see  one's  name  all  that  size.  And,  look, 
there's  our  choir  in,  right  down  at  the 
bottom.  I'm  glad  they've  put  us  in.  Mr. 
Grant's  choir." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  absently. 

"  You  don't  half  know  how  grand  it  is," 
Roger  continued.  "  The  best  places  are  in 
the  nave,  where  the  people  pay  ever  so 
much ;  and  when  they  are  all  there,  it  looks 
just  like  one  great  flow^er-bed.  You  know 
you  can  see  them  quite  well  from  the  chorus 
seats.  I  was  never  in  the  chorus  but  once, 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  just  after  we  came 
to  Cruxborough,  for  at  the  last  Festival  my 
voice  was  nowhere  at  all ;  but  I  can  remem- 
ber it  quite  well,  and  when  the  great  singers 
came  in,  we  all  stood  up  to  give  them  a 
welcome,  because  in  the  Minster  they  don't 
let  you  clap  or  stamp  ;  and  when  the  people 
in  the  nave  got  up,  it  was  as  if  an  immense 
hot-house  w^as  moving,  there  was  such  a 
waft  of  perfume  and  glare  of  colour.     And 
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then  there  was  a  great  silence,  and  the  sing- 
ing began.  Gretchen,  when  it  begins  this 
time,  vou  and  I  will  be  listeninof  toerether." 

"  Do  the  great  singers  stay  all  the  time  ?" 
said  Gretchen,  taking  no  notice  of  this  last 
remark. 

"  Yes ;  they  have  grand  seats  put  for 
them  in  the  very  front  of  the  orchestra,  and 
they  stay,  but  they  do  not  always  sing,  only 
when  it  comes  to  their  solo  parts." 

*' And  where  do  we  sit?"  Gretchen 
asked,  that  restless  look  beginning  to  quiver 
in  her  blue  eyes.  But  why  should  she  not 
be  restless,  Roger  thought,  at  the  prospect 
of  sinc^incr  in  the  Festival  chorus  at  Crux- 
borough  Minster  ?  Was  it  not  more  than 
even  he  could  picture  to  himself  without  a 
thrill  of  triumphant  excitement  ? 

"  Oh  !  we  sit  back  ever  so  far — the  trebles 
in  the  middle,  and  the  altos  and  tenors  and 
basses  on  each  side,  where  the  conductor 
can  see  us  all." 
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*'  And  the  great  singers,  too  ? — can  they 
see  us  r 

"Oh!  no,  you  needn't  be  afraid.  They 
can't  see  us  a  bit,  unless  they  turn  round  to 
look ;  and  they  never  do  turn  round,  be- 
cause of  course  they  don't  care.  They  never 
take  any  notice  of  the  chorus  at  all,  except 
that  when  they  first  come  in  they  make  a 
bow  to  us,  and  sometimes  smile  very  nicely, 
if  we  look  plej|sed  when  we  rise  to  receive 
them ;  then  the  overture  begins,  and  they 
don't  see  us  any  more." 

"  But  in  the — how  do  you  call  it  ? — the 
intervallen^  when  we  are  tired,  and  we  must 
have  our  glass  of  wine,  and  everyone  does 
go  out,  do  we  not  somewhere  meet 
them  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  might  just  come 
across  one  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
Minster,  where  they  don't  have  artists' 
rooms,  like  a  regular  concert-hall ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  needn't  be  afraid.     Even  if  they 
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do  happen  to  see  you,  they  never  take  any 
notice.  You  know  we  are  only  very 
little  people,  Gretchen,  you  and  I,  and 
most  of  the  other  chorus-singers,  and  they 
are  very  great  people.  It  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  think  about  us." 

''Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  thoughtfully,  "I 
do  know  that  well.  My  mother  told  me  it 
was  so.  And  now  we  have  come  to  the 
Frau  Bratchet's  house,  I  shall  say  to  you 
good  night." 

"  Nay,  Gretchen,  let  us  have  a  little 
walk  round  the  Minster — it  is  so  pleasant  in 
the  moonlight." 

And  Roger  would  have  drawn  her  hand 
under  his  arm  again,  but  she  stood  apart.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  some  subtle  influence 
was  between  them  to-night — he  could  not 
come  close  to  her.  And  for  those  other 
words — he  could  find  no  way  to  say  them. 

"  I  like  not  to  go  with  you  this  night. 
Once  again  it  will  perhaps  be  that  you  ask 
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me  will  I  walk  with  you  around  the  Minster, 
and  then  I  will  say,  yes." 

''  And  the  ribbon,  Gretchen  ?" 
"  Ah  !  the  ribbon  !  I  had  forcrotten. 
When  T  do  come  to  my  work  to-niorrow,  T 
will  try  that  T  remember  to  bring  you  a 
little  piece  of  my  festa  dress,  and  you  will 
choose  for  me  that  same  colour.  I  say 
good  night." 

Roger  turned  from  her  with  the  weight  of 
love's  unspoken  longing  and  reverence  at 
his  heart,  and  slowly  took  his  way  home- 
ward, to  work  out  the  problems  which  must 
be  ready  for  Mr.  iVrncliffe  next  morning. 
But  Gretchen,  when  he  had  left  her,  turned 
and  fled  away,  never  stopping  until  she  had 
reached  the  music-shop  where  the  Festival 
■  placard  still  shone  resplendent  in  the  lamp- 
light. There  she  stood,  with  pale  cheeks 
and  clenched  hands  and  rigidly-staring  eyes, 
taking  no  heed  of  the  people  who  passed 
her    by,    some    speaking  to  her   insolently. 
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some  with  rude  admiration,  for  not  often  so 
fair  a  girl,  and  so  simple  and  so  modest, 
stood  there  in  the  silent,  almost  deserted 
streets,  alone.  Nor  did  she  turn  away  till 
the  Minster  bell  struck  ten,  and  a  police- 
man, flashing  his  lantern  in  her  face,  asked 
her  respectfully  if  she  was  waiting  there  for 
someone.  Then  she  gathered  her  cloak 
round  her,  and  w^ent  slowly  home,  murmur- 
ing to  herself  in  an  underbreath, 

"  He  said  that  the  singers  w^ere  very 
great  people,  and  we  are  very  little  people. 
Ah  !  he  needed  not  to  tell  me  that.  I  do 
know  it  well.     I  do  know  it  so  well." 
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ATEXT morning  found  Roger  Monkeston  at 
-^^  his  bench  in  the  finishing-room,  blithe 
and  gay  as  a  mavis  in  early  Spring-time. 
Gretchen  was  still  working  with  the  rest  of 
the  lacquering  girls,  and  would  do  so  until 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  she  was  to  have 
a  few  days'  holiday  for  the  Festival,  and, 
after  that,  enter  upon  her  new  work  for 
Mrs.  Monkeston. 

Roger,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  tools  into 
order,  broke  out  into  ''  Graceful  Consort," 
which  was  generally,  now,  his  morning  greet- 
ing to  Gretchen  behind  the  partition.  He 
paused  for  her  to  take  up  her  part,  but 
there  was  no  response,  so  he  had  to  sing  the 
whole  air  through  by  himself  When  he 
had   finished,  the  well-known  voice  began, 
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but  with  no  joyous  carol  in  its  tones.  Ten- 
derly, regretfully,  Gretchen  sang  the  Ger- 
man ballad,  beginning — 

"  Herz,  mein  Herz,  warum  so  traurig  !" 

At  times  there  was  a  passion  of  sadness 
about  it,  at  times  a  wail  almost  of  despair. 
When  it  was  ended,  she  went  off  into  a 
mocking-song,  full  of  wild,  make-believe 
ofladness,  which  for  Roofer  had  no  music  in 
it  at  all.  That  was  not  like  Gretchen.  He 
had  never  known  her  to  do  so  before.  But 
perhaps  the  Frau  Bratchet  had  been  cate- 
chising her  again  about  her  "  spiritual  inter- 
ests," and  the  girl  was  beginning  to  feel 
either  anxious  or  impatient.  He  remember- 
ed how  the  last  time  tliat  excellent  woman 
brought  home  the  clothes  from  the  w^ash, 
she  had  come  into  the  room  rubbing  her 
hands  with  a  view  to  conversation ;  aud 
being  asked  to  sit  down,  had  taken  occasion 
to  tell  Mrs.  Monkeston  that  she  had  been 
exercised  of  late  about  Gretchen's  religious 
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state ;  and  most  likely  she  had  been  bearing 
down  rather  strongly  upon  the  girl  in  that 
direction,  in  which  case  poor  Gretchen 
might  well  be  exercised  too.  At  least,  that 
was  the  only  explanation  Roger  could  give 
to  himself. 

He  waited  eagerly  for  the  twelve  o'clock 
bell,  and  hurried  to  the  corridor,  that  he 
might  be  there  before  she  could  have  had 
time  to  slip  away.  He  need  not  have  hur- 
ried. She  was  the  last  of  the  girls  to  leave 
the  lacquering-room,  and  she  came  with 
slow,  lingering  step,  tying  on  her  woollen 
hood. 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  he  said  eagerly. 

''  Where  is  what  ?"  asked  Gretchen, 
lifting  to  him  a  wondering,  puzzled  face. 

*•  That  little  bit  of  blue  stuff  you  were  to 
bring  me — the  little  bit  of  your  festa  dress. 
You  know  you  promised  me  it  last  night, 
that  I  might  get  some  ribbon  the  right 
colour." 
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"Last  night?  Was  it  only  last  night, 
then?  And  it  does  seem  to  me  such  a 
long  time  ago.  I  am  so  sorry  I  have  for- 
gotten." 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  you  can  bring  it  this 
afternoon.  Will  you  try  to  remember  it 
this  afternoon  ?  You  know  there  are  not 
many  days  now  before  the  Festival,  and  I 
want  you  to  have  it  in  time.  But  why  do 
you  look  tired,  Gretchen,  and  why  would 
you  not  sing  to  me  this  morning  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  been  sad.  I  have  thoughts  of 
my  people  who  love  me.  I  would  I  could 
be  at  home  in  my  own  country." 

The  lacquering  girls  had  all  gone  now. 
Roger  and  Gretchen  stood  alone  in  the 
corridor.  He  took  her  hand,  and  would 
have  drawn  her  very  close  to  him  ;  but 
though  the  girl  let  her  hand  stay  in  his,  she 
kept  still  apart. 

"  What  has  troubled  you,   Gretchen  ? — 

VOL.  II.  c 
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tell  me.  Has  Mrs.  Bratchet  been  unkind 
to  you  ?  What  makes  you  want  to  go 
home  ?" 

""  Oh !  no ;  the  Frau  Bratchet  is  very 
good.  She  did  make  a  long  prayer  for  me 
this  morning,  when  I  told  her  it  was  Heim- 
weh  made  me  sad.  I  could  not  say  it  to 
her  in  English,  for  you  have  no  word  to 
mean  it ;  and  she  did  bring  me  a  peppermint 
lozenge,  and  said  it  would  do  for  me  all  I 
needed, — take  away  my  pain.  How,  then, 
can  I  talk  to  her  when  she  does  not  know  ? 
But  she  is  very  good,  and  she  gives  me  por- 
ridge when  I  am  tired.  And  I  will  try  that 
I  bring  you  the  piece  of  blue  this  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  forget  and  be  happy 
again.  Lehewohl — that  is  what  you  call 
farewell." 

^'  But  you  are  not  going  away,  Gretchen, 
and  you  need  not  say  farewell." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  musingly.  "  I  must 
do  my  work,  and  earn  my  money,  and  then 
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some  day  in  the  long  years  I  shall  be  quiet 
at  home  again.  But  the  Frau  Bratchet  will 
say  I  keep  her,  that  her  dinner  waits.  You 
are  very  good  ;  I  will  think  of  you  always, 
because  you  are  kind  to  me  as  one  of  my 
own  people." 

And  with  a  smile  like  faint  sunshine 
through  mist,  Gretchen  kissed  her  hand  to 
him  and  went  away. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  people  were 
leaving  work,  he  waited  for  her  at  the  great 
entrance;  she  brought  him  the  little  piece  of 
blue  stuff. 

"  It  is  a  very  httle  bit,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
wanted  to  cut  it  out  of  my  festa  dress  where 
it  could  not  make  an  ugly  mark.  You 
know  it  must  not  be  that  I  spoil  my  dress." 

"  And  you  have  worn  this  yourself? — it 
is  really  a  piece  of  your  own  dress?"  said 
Roger,  anxious  to  be  sure  that  the  Stuck- 
chen,  which  he  meant  to  keep  always,  had 

c2 
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been  really  hallowed  by  Gretchens  own 
wearing  of  it. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  faded  ;  it  looks  still 
quite  bright,  so  that  will  not  make  it  to  be 
worse.  And  the  ribbon  must  be  so  wide  as 
this;  look."  And  Gretchen  marked  off  on 
the  edge  of  Roger's  blouse  two  fingers' 
breadth,  and  put  pins  into  the  place.  "  You 
will  not  mind  that  I  do  so,  will  you,  so  that 
you  may  not  at  all  forget  ?  And  then  look. 
I  put  it  round  my  hair  like  this,  as  the 
peasant  maidens  do  on  the  festa  days.'' 

And  Gretchen,  talking  faster  now,  and 
with  a  little  more  animation,  picked  up  a 
long  strip  of  shaving  and  twined  it  in  her 
hair,  by  way  of  showing  Roger  the  effect. 

"You  child!"  he  said,  as  she  looked  up 
to  see  if  he  quite  understood,  "  you  would 
be  pretty  in  anything." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  directly,  and  the 
old  look  of  regret  came  back  ;  and  then,  as 
if  remembering  something  far  back,  she  said, 
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'^  Stay,  I  did  hear  those  words  before — 
'  Child,  you  would  be  pretty  in  anything.'  " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Roger,  half  amused. 
"  I  wonder  who  could  help  saying  them, 
when  they  are  so  true." 

^'  Perhaps.  And  there  are  great  people 
and  little  people  ;  and  the  singers  belong  to 
the  great  people,  and  we  belong  to  the  little 
people.     I  did  hear  those  words  too." 

"Whatever  makes  you  think  of  that  now  ?" 
Roger  said,  puzzled  by  this  new  manner,  so 
different  from  Gretchen's  usual  careless  grace 
and  freedom.  "Did  I  vex  you  by  saying 
you  were  one  of  the  little  people  ?  I  am 
sorry.     I  did  not  mean  it." 

"Oh!  no,"  and  she  put  both  her  hands 
on  his  shoulder  with  a  sort  of  quick  gesture 
of  reproach,  "  you  did  never  at  all  grieve 
me.  It  is  only  that  I  remember  and  am 
sad." 

"  But,  Gretchen,  I  don't  want  you  to  re- 
member and  be  sad,  I  want  you  to  be  bright 
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and  happy  ;  for  you  are  to  sing  at  the  Festi- 
val, and  there  is  only  one  more  practising 
night  before  it.  And  I  shall  give  you  the 
blue  ribbon  as  we  come  home  together ; 
then  next  day  I  shall  see  you  wear  it.  Do 
not  be  sad,  little  one.  If  you  are  far  away 
from  your  own  people  who  care  for  you,  I 
think  always  of  you  myself,  and  I  would 
not  let  any  harm  come  to  you  if  I  could 
help  it.  I  would  make  you  always  happy, 
Gretchen." 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  wonder  and  delight 
as  she  lifted  them  to  his  face.  She  took  his 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  laid  her  cheek  upon 
it ;  then,  before  he  could  say  another  of  the 
tender  words  which  were  trembling  upon 
his  lips,  she  was  away,  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  narrow,  winding  streets. 

He  saw  her  no  more  until  the  practice  on 
the  night  before  the  Festival.  She  seemed 
to  avoid  him  in  going  to  and  from  work, 
and  if  her  voice  ever  met  his  at  all  as  they 
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worked  together,  so  near,  yet  so  apart,  there 
was  a  sadness  and  longing  in  it  which 
troubled  him,  he  could  scarcely  tell  why. 
This  Festival-time,  he  thought,  must  have 
recalled  to  her  the  gala  days  of  her  native 
town,  in  the  years  when  she  had  been  happy 
amongst  her  own  people ;  and  he  longed 
more  than  ever  now,  with  the  unselfishness 
of  that  love  which  cares  for  giving  only,  to 
win  this  pained  and  memory-laden  heart  to 
his  own,  to  fill  it  with  its  old  gladness  and 
repose,  and  make  life  for  it  again  one  song 
of  sweet  content. 

He  waited  for  her  as  they  came  out  of 
the  singing-class  on  the  last  night  of  the 
practice.  She  would  have  hurried  past  him 
again,  if  he  had  not  reached  out  his  hand  to 
stay  her. 

*'And  how  am   I  to  give  you  the  blue  ' 
ribbon,  Gretchen,  if  you  run  away  from  me 
in  this  way  ?" 

"  Oh  !   the  blue   ribbon  ! — I   had  agaia 
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forgotten — it  is  so  good  of  you  !"  And 
Gretcben,  unfolding  the  paper  which  he 
had  laid  in  her  hand,  shook  out  the  silken 
fillet,  held  it  up  in  the  lamplight,  and  put  it 
to  her  cheek  to  feel  its  dainty  softness.  "  I 
have  never  had  anything  so  beautiful.  In 
the  morning  I  shall  wear  it,  when  I  do  put 
on  my  festa  dress,  and  you  will  know  that 
I  think  of  you." 

''  That  is  right ;  and  shall  I  know,  too, 
that  you  have  given  over  remembering  and 
being  sad  ?" 

Gretchen  sighed. 

"  I  know  not  anything.  I  will  try  not  to 
remember,  if  that  pleases  you,  for  you  have 
been  very  good  to  me.  Never  can  I  forget 
how  good  you  have  been." 

She  had  quite  lost  now  that  pretty  un- 
conscious brightness  which  had  so  much 
charmed  him  at  first.  There  was  an  air  of 
pre-occupation  about  her.  Her  clear  blue 
eyes  brought  themselves  always  as  if  from 
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gazing  upon  something  far  off,  to  look  into 
bis  face  when  he  spoke  to  her.  Yet  per- 
haps she  only  charmed  him  more  by  this 
veil  of  regret,  which  showed  a  soul  so  ten- 
der and  so  affectionate.  It  was  sweet  that 
she  should  remember  and  be  sad  ;  only  it 
would  have  been  sweeter  still  if  smile  of  his 
could  have  chased  away  that  sadness,  and 
turned  that  remembrance  into  hope. 

"  Stay  with  nie  a  little  longer  to-night, 
Gretchen,"  he  pleaded,  as  they  turned  into 
the  street  which  led  into  the  College  yard. 
"  There  will  be  no  more  practising  now, 
and  you  promised  that  you  would  one  night 
walk  with  me  round  the  Minster." 

She  turned,  with  no  show  of  eagerness  or 
pleasure,  though. 

"  Yes,  once,  but  only  once.  The  Frau 
Bratchet  is  to-ni^ht  washin<^  for  me  the 
white  bodice  that  is  to  my  festa  dress,  and 
she  looks  that  I  do  help  her  to  iron  it  when 
I  come  home  from  the  pmctice.     It  is  not 
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good  that  Frau  Bratchet  should  work  for  rae 
whilst  I  do  stay  here  for  my  own  amusement." 

"  If  Frau  Bratchet  is  a  sensible  woman, 
she  won't  like  anything  half  so  well  as  to 
'work  for  you,"  said  Roger,  as  he  took  her 
hand,  and  led  her  back  again  towards  the 
Minster.  It  was  late,  very  late,  and  the 
full  moon,  newly  risen,  peeped  through  the 
old  houses  of  the  Close,  and  tipped  with  its 
gjrey  light  here  and  there  the  crumbling 
apostles  and  martyrs,  who,  with  palm 
branches  and  ungirded  robes,  stood  in  their 
niches  around  the  south  door. 

How  that  little  touch  of  homeliness  en- 
deared Gretchen  to  him  !  How  pleasant  a 
glimpse  it  gave  him  into  the  goodness  of 
that  honest  heart,  which  could  not  be  con- 
tent to  rest  while  others  toiled !  How 
bright  a  hope  it  set  before  him  of  the  com- 
ing days,  when  that  careful  thought  might 
be  for  him,  and  when  his  whole  life  should 
be  one  long,  loving  thought  of  her. 
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"  Don't  you  enjoy  this,  Gretchen  ?"  he 
said,  as  they  walked  slowly—  very  slowly — 
down  the  southern  side  of  the  Minster, 
watching  how  the  moonlight,  creeping  ever 
higher  and  higher,  touched  pinnacle  after 
pinnacle,  spire  after  spire,  with  its  grey 
gleam,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  great 
rose  window,  and  played  there  in  a  faint 
pearly  flicker,  for  ever  changing  and  re- 
arranging, as  leaf  after  leaf  caught  its  shaft 
of  light.  "  Isn't  this  better  than  being  in 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  little  room  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  very  often  walked  here 
by  myself,  and  always  it  has  done  me  good. 
I  love  those  old  churches.  At  Stuttgart  we 
have  one  church,  w^here  I  have  sung,  and  it 
has  seemed  that  heaven  was  not  far  off." 

"  It  never  is  when  you  are  singing,"  said 
Roger. 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  think  not,"  she  answer- 
ed, not  seeing  what  he  meant.  "  Music  is 
my  speecli  wherewith  I  talk  to  my  Lord. 
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The  Frau  Bratchet  says  I  should  pray  more, 
and  she  does  pray  aloud  for  me,  and  she 
shouts  to  make  the  Lord  come  down  and 
listen  to  her.  And  then  I  tell  her  that  I 
speak  to  Him  in  my  song,  and  she  does 
shake  her  head  and  lift  up  her  hands,  and 
she  says  there  is  in  it  nothing  saving  for  my 
soul.  The  Frau  Bratchet  is  very  good ;  we 
do  not  speak  the  same  language,  but  she 
does  take  much  care  for  me,  and  she  washes 
for  me  my  festa  bodice  until  it  is  far  better 
than  quite  new  ;  and  when  I  am  tired  she 
will  not  let  me  work  ;  and  for  people  to  be 
kind  to  me  is  a  language  I  do  always  under- 
stand. And  you  too,  you  give  me  this  ribbon 
of  himmelblau,  and  you  say  you  do  place  me 
in  your  thoughts,  you  who  are  so  clever  and 
so  brave,  and  with  so  wonderful  a  Geist  in 
you.  Howbetter  could  you  and  Frau  Bratchet 
be  if  you  were  ever  so  great  peoples  ?  Why 
should  not  this  goodness  make  us  all  alike  ?" 
"  It  does,  Gretchen ;  at  least  it  will,  some 
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day.  But  what  have  we  do  with  it?  You 
and  I  are  both  of  the  little  peoples,  as  you 
call  them  ;  we  don't  have  to  cross  over  any 
great  gulf  to  meet  each  other." 

"  True,  but  I  was  remembering  of  other 
times." 

They  had  come  now  to  the  great  west 
door,  above  which  was  the  sculptured  figure 
of  the  Christ,  so  calm  in  its  everlasting 
strength,  so  divine  in  its  majesty  of  repose, 
so  human  in  its  love,  as  it  gazed  with  sad 
grave  face  down  upon  the  crowds  who,  com- 
ing and  going,  for  ever  passed  it  by.  And 
at  its  feet  was  a  scroll  with  these  words : 

"  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Gretchen  paused  for  awhile,  looking  up- 
w^ard  to  the  grand  still  face,  and  outward  to 
the  dusky  sky.  And  all  was  so  silent ;  no 
sound  but  their  own  voices,  and  the  wail  of 
the  west  wind  through  the  belfry  towers. 

"  How  different  it  will  be,"  she  said,  after 
that  pause,   in  which  she  and  Roger  had 
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drawn  very  near  to  each  other.  ^'  No 
silence,  no  rest,  and  no  stars  in  the  sky ; 
only  the  great  ladies  in  their  fine  clothes, 
and  the  carriages  driving  about,  and  the 
bells  ringing,  and  so  much  joy  and  glad- 
ness everywhere.  But  that  face  will  be  still 
the  same,  and  it  will  speak — 'Come  and  I  will 
give  you  rest ';  only  they  will  not  care  to 
come.  How  life  is  strange  and  wonderful !" 
Roger,  whose  nature  was  of  an  entirely 
practical  and  scientific  turn,  felt  somewhat 
bewildered  as  Gretchen  thus  thought  aloud. 
He  was  not  much  given  to  mental  processes 
which  did  not  work  out  some  tangible  result. 
He  needed  not  to  stand  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cathedral,  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  an 
Autumn  night,  to  feel  that  life  was  strange 
and  wonderful.  He  had  found  that  out  long 
ago,  and  his  work  was  to  make  it  less 
strange ;  less  wonderful  it  never  could  be 
made.  And  he  wanted  to  bring  Gretchen 
down  too,  out  of  this  dim  dream-world. 
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"  Yes,  everything  will  be  different  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  all  colour  and  bright- 
ness and  beauty.  This  is  the  door  where  all 
the  grand  people  come  in  ;  they  look  to  me 
like  little  bees  swarming  into  a  hive,  but  I 
daresay  they  think  themselves  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  And  at  the  south  door,  the 
five-shilling  people  go  in,  and  we  the  chorus- 
singers  go  in  at  the  east  door,  just  opposite 
ray  mother's  house ;  and  the  greatest  of  all, 
the  singers,  the  artists,  enter  through  the 
Chapter  House." 

"  Where  ?"  said  Gretchen,  no  dreaminess 
in  her  face  now.  "  How  ?  Show  me  just 
the  place." 

"There,"  and  Roger  pointed  to  it.  "  We 
will  go  round  to  it,  if  you  like.  You  see 
that  little  dark  doorway  ;  that  leads  into  the 
Chapter  House  vestibule,  and  from  there  to 
the  orchestra,  where  we  shall  be  in  our 
places,  ready  to  stand  up  and  give  them  a 
welcome." 
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"  What  a  little  door,  so  narrow  and  so 
dark ! — yet  there  the  great  ones  do  enter.  I 
have  heard  the  Frau  Bratchet  say  something 
about  one  little  narrow  door;  but  she  says  the 
great  ones  do  not  enter  it,  because  they  are 
so  great.  I  must  go  to  her  now,  or  she  will 
say  that  I  have  no  thought  for  her,  and  that 
is  not  good.  I  will  perhaps  to-morrow 
morning  speak  to  you  in  the  music." 

"  And  do  not  remember,  Gretchen  ;  on- 
ly be  happy.  I  shall  know  if  you  are. 
Good  night." 

^^  Auf  Wiedersehen.  I  see  now  a  light 
shining  through  the  red  curtains  of  your 
little  room,  where  Madame  does  always  sit, 
and  the  Fraulein  makes  brightness  with  her 
face,  w^iich  is  so  sweet.  And  you  go  home 
to  your  mother  and  your  sister,  and  I  do  go 
to  the  one  little  room,  where  there  is  no 
beauty,  except  that  I  shut  my  eyes  and  make 
it.     LehewohV 

And  she  went  away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THATCH  had  given  up  work ;  she  always 
-■-  did  when  any  musical  event  was  about 
to  happen  in  Cruxborough. 

**  If  that  woman  has  to  starve  for  it,"  Mrs. 
Bratchet  used  to  say,  "she'll  contrive  to 
be  at  a  loose  end  when  there's  a  bit  o'  music 
going  on  in  the  place.  And  as  uneasy  as  a 
spinning-jenny,  into  the  bargain ;  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  while  you  never 
know  where  you  have  her.  I  can't  square 
her  up  nohow.  She's  a  mystery  to  me,  and 
that's  just  it." 

So  she  was  to  other  people.  Visitors 
thronging  the  station  as  the  Festival  drew 
on,  wondered  at  the  gaunt,  dark-faced  wo- 
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man,  oddly  yet  so  picturesquely  dressed, 
who  passed  restlessly  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, peering  in  at  the  carriage-windows, 
loitering  amongst  the  piles  of  luggage  to 
catch  sight  of  the  names  upon  them,  or 
standing  at  the  doors  of  the  refreshment- 
rooms,  eagerly  scanning  the  faces  of  the 
men,  many  of  them  foreigners,  who  passed 
her  by.  Harmlessly  insane,  most  likely, 
they  thought,  and  now  and  then  one  more 
charitable  than  the  rest  would  drop  a  piece 
of  silver  into  her  hand. 

Patch  had  changed  her  lodgings  since 
Gretchen  went  to  be  with  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
and  for  the  last  few  weeks  had  rented  a 
room  in  the  house  of  a  decent  poor  woman, 
whose  Imsband  was  a  guard  on  one  of  the 
London  trains.  That  served  her  purpose 
well,  for  when  he  was  off  duty  she  picked 
up  many  a  piece  of  information  from  him 
about  the  ins  or  outs  of  the  lines,  or  the 
trains  that  certain  sorts  of  people  came  in 
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by;  though  he,  being  an  honest,  simple- 
hearted  sort  of  man,  knew  as  little  as  any- 
one else  why  she  haunted  the  place.  For 
amusement,  perhaps,  though  Daniel  thought 
she  heard  enough,  surely,  of  clash  and  clang 
and  clamour  at  the  Woolsthorpe  works,  to 
satisfy  any  ordinary  woman.  However,  it 
was  no  concern  of  his,  so  long  as  she  paid 
her  rent  regularly  and  kept  decent  hours — 
which  she  always  did. 

When  she  was  not  waiting  for  the  London 
trains,  she  would  prowl  about  the  Minster 
and  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  prepara- 
tions had  long  been  going  on  for  the  Festi- 
val. She  had  already  made  friends  with 
some  of  the  carpenters,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  from  them  what  were  the  different 
arrangements,  by  what  doors  the  various 
ticket-holders  would  enter,  where  the  rooms 
were  being  fitted  up  for  the  artists  and 
chorus-singers,  and  at  which  entnince  the 
solo-singers  would   be  set   down.       Before 
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the  morning  of  the  Festival,  few  people  in 
Cruxborough,  except  the  stewards  them- 
selves, knew  more  about  what  was  going  to 
be  done  than  Patch. 

One  piece  of  work  only  she  reserved  for 
herself,  and  that  was  the  carrvinor  out  of 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  baskets  of  clean  linen  to  the 
different  hotels  for  which  that  most  inde- 
fatisrable  of  washerwomen  exercised  her 
callino^.     She  was  never  tired  of  beinof  sent 


to  the  "  Cruxborough  Arms,"  which,  being 
very  near  both  to  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  was  generally  occupied 
by  the  singers  who  came  for  any  musical 
occasion,  and  whose  principal  suites  of 
rooms  were  now  engaged  by  the  leading 
Festival  artists.  Patch  would  loiter  about 
for  hours  amongst  the  servants  here,  glean- 
ing from  them  such  information  as  they 
were  willing  to  give  her.  Little  by  little 
she  found  out  from  them  when  tlie  singers 
were     expected,     what     rooms    were     set 
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apart  for  them,  where  the  great  prima 
donna,  whose  praises  were  on  every  lip, 
would  be  lodged,  and  what  aspect  the 
private  sitting-room  had,  which  the  valet  of 
the  grand  basso,  Signor  Notturino,  had 
chosen  for  his  master.  And  if  the  waiters 
looked  curiously  at  her  sometimes,  as  if 
wondering  why  she,  a  washerwoman's 
drudge  and  a  lacquering  hand  in  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  cared  to  know  so  much  of  the 
ways  and  doings  of  tlie  great  musical  world, 
she  would  snap  her  fingers  in  their  faces, 
shrug  her  shoulders,  and,  throwing  herself 
into  an  attitude,  execute  a  brilliant  Italian 
cadenza. 

"  There,  then,  listen  to  that !  I  could  sing 
as  well  as  any  of  them,  in  my  time,  before 
this  stupid  English  fog  of  yours  took  away 
my  voice,  and  I  had  nobody  to  help  me, — so 
here  I  am.     But  I  have  not  forgotten." 

But  at  night,  when  she  went  home  to  her 
little  drab-washed  bed-room  in  Daniel's  cot- 
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tage,  she  would  sit  for  hours  with  bent 
brows  and  tightly- pressed  lips,  and  she  would 
mutter  to  herself — 

"So  lons^ ! — so  loner  1  But  mv  time  will 
come  !  Our  blessed  Lady  send  that  he  find 
not  the  poor  child  again  !" 

For  going  often  as  she  did  to  Mrs.  Bratch- 
et's,  she  had  not  failed  to  note  Gretchen's 
altered  manner  as  the  Festival  drew  on;  the 
alternate  fits  of  restlessness,  excitement,  and 
depression  which  came  over  her,  so  different 
from  her  usual  light-heartedness;  how  a 
sharp  word  wouhi  bring  the  tears  to  her 
eyes ;  how  Mrs.  Bratchet's  long  prayers 
made  her  tremble  with  half-hysterical  iuj- 
patience ;  how,  if  a  question  were  asked 
about  Stuttgart,  and  the  Conservatoire  there, 
her  colour  would  change,  a  restless  light 
would  come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would 
say,  with  petulant  weariness, 

^'Achl  why,  then,  do  you  make  me  re- 
member?" 
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Patch  laid  it  all  up,  pondering  over  it 
much,  but  speaking  no  word.  Had  she  not 
herself  once  loved,  and  suffered,  and  been 
forsaken  ?" 

And  now  the  great  day  had  really  come, 
and  bells  were  rin^in^,  and  flails  were  flvinoj, 
and  from  early  morning  time  crowds  of  gaily- 
dressed  people  had  been  thronging  the  south 
doors  of  the  Minster,  ready,  when  it  was 
opened,  to  make  a  desperate  rush  for  the 
best  places  they  could  find.  And,  later  in 
the  day,  the  upper  ten  of  Cruxborough,  the 
cream  of  society,  who,  having  paid  for  re- 
served seats,  were  relieved  from  the  selfish 
necessity  of  crushing  each  other  like  those 
vulgar  ten-shilling  excursionists,  swept  lei- 
surely, supreme  in  velvet  anH  satin,  through 
the  great  west  entrance,  smiling  to  each 
other  most  graciously,  but  lifting  no  upward 
look  to  the  grand,  still  Face,  whose  infinite 
compassion  and  love  they  needed  not,  full 
fed  and  comforted  as  thev  were.  And  Patch, 
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with  a  wild  red  light  in  her  eye,  crouched, 
like  some  chained  wild  creature  in  her  soli- 
tary corner,  behind  the  little  door  of  the 
Chapter  House,  watching,  watching,  whilst 
no  face  with  divine  smile  of  love  and  pity 
looked  down  upon  her,  but  only  the  lean, 
battered  gurgoyles,  hideous  as  struggling, 
unclean  spirits,  driven  forth  from  God's 
home  by  prayer  of  priest  or  saint  within. 

Gretchen  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Monkeston's 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  to  have  a  quiet 
day  there ;  and  then  Jean  was  'to  help  her 
to  dress  for  the  Festival  performance,  which 
began  at  three  o'clock.  Jean  had  taken  her 
up  now  into  her  own  little  room,  where  a 
bright  fire  was  burning,  and  she  had  drawn 
up  a  low  easy  chair,  and  made  the  girl  rest 
there,  if  rest  she  could,  with  those  burning 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

"  Poor  child  !  it  will  make  you  ill  if  you 
cannot  be  quiet,"  said  Jean,  taking  her 
hands,  which   were  quite  cold,  and  gently 
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chafing  them.  "  Now  we  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Do  not  think  any  more  of  the 
Festival,  and  where  you  will  sit,  and  whether 
the  great  singers  can  see  you.  Roger  told 
you  that  you  need  not  be  afraid.  They 
will  never  turn  to  look  at  you.  You  little 
one,  you  will  be  lost,  like  a  blue  violet  in 
some  great  full-coloured  nosegay,  and  only 
Roger  will  listen  for  your  voice,  because  he 
loves  it  so.  Come,  now,  I  will  tell  you  of 
a  thought  that  I  have  been  thinking." 

"  I  listen,"  said  Gretchen,  meekly,  trying 
to  choke  down  a  great  sob  of  excitement. 

*' Which  do  you  love  best — to  be  with  Mrs. 
Bratchet  in  her  little  room,  where  she  does 
her  washing ;  or  to  be  in  the  shop  here,  as 
my  mother  is  now,  and  in  the  evenings 
sit  with  us  in  the  little  parlour  downstairs, 
read,  and  sing,  and  play,  and  be  as  one  of 
ourselves  ?" 

Gretchen  shrug^ojed  her  shoulders.  There 
was  infinite  expression  in  the  shrug. 
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*'  Ask  rae  do  I  love  best  the  sunshine  in 
my  own  Stuttgart,  or  the  fog  that  does  al- 
ways close  this  city  of  yours.  Ask  me  do  I 
love  best  the  music  in  the  Doiiikirche  when 
the  Herr  Monkeston  does  sing,  or  the  barrel 
organs  that  grind  the  edges  off  my  teeth  ;  and 
then  ask  me  do  I  love  best  to  be  with  the 
Frau  Bratchet  or  with  you  and  Madame,  who 
are  so  kind  to  me.  J  a  ivoJiI  f  do  I  so  much 
love  the  starch-bowl,  then,  that  I  must  ask 
myself  is  it  better  than  to  be  with  you  ?" 

"  Well  then,  Gretchen,  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  my  mother  about  it,  and  she  says  she 
would  like  you  to  come  and  live  with  us 
always.  And  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 
we  shall  call  it  charity,  because  you  will  be 
earning  your  own  living  all  tlie  time.  My 
mother  is  not  so  strong  now ;  she  cannot  be 
always  in  the  shop,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
for  me  to  be  there,  because  I  can  make  so 
much  more  by  my  wood-carving.  And  be- 
sides  " 
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Jean  looked  across  to  the  little  glass  over 
the  mantelpiece,  where  Gretchen's  golden 
curls  and  rose  and  lily  face,  and  rounded 
supple  form,  made  so  strange  a  contrast  with 
her  own  shrunken  brown  little  self. 

"It  is  not  well ;  I  am  not  made  for  that. 
But  still  my  mother  wants  someone  to  help 
her  there,  and  we  have  been  thinking  that 
perhaps  you  might  like  to  come ;  and  you 
should  be  well  paid,  and  you  could  still  sew 
and  knit  as  you  sat  tliere,  so  that  you  might 
perhaps  earn  money  enough  to  pay  Mr. 
Grant  for  teaching  you  music.  And  then  at 
night  we  should  all  be  together,  and  we 
would  read  and  sing ;  or  you  and  I  could  be 
here  together,  and  perhaps  I  could  teach 
you  to  do  wood-carving,  whilst  Roger  is 
busy  over  his  work  for  Mr.  ArnclifFe.  And 
you  should  be  to  me  as  my  sister.  Would 
not  that  be  good  ?" 

Jean's  womanly  tact  had  succeeded.  In- 
stead of  wild  flushed    excitement,   a  smile 
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broke  over  Gretclieii's  face,  as  this  sweet 
picture  of  home-life  painted  itself  before  her. 
She  took  Jean's  hands  and  kissed  them  again 
and  again,  while  a  soft  rain  of  tears  cooled 
her  hot  cheeks. 

"  Ah,  Fraulein !  how  you  are  good  and 
kind  to  me !  That  you  should  ask  me  to 
be  at  home  with  you  where  all  is  so  beauti- 
ful, and  that  I  should  be  to  you  as  your 
sister.  Will  I  w^ork,  then  ?  Ah,  Madame 
shall  see  how  my  hands  shall  be  full  of  help 
to  her,  and  I  will  try  that  she  shall  be  no 
more  tired  ;  and  for  das  Geld,  I  will  not  ask 
for  it  at  all.  It  is  enough  that  I  am  with 
you.  And  for  the  Frau  Bratchet's  washing- 
tubs,  and  always  the  soap  and  the  starch  and 
the  wet  clothes,  I  shall  have  to  look  upon 
the  good  grave  face  of  i\radame,  and  the 
little  room  where  all  is  so  fair.  Ah,  my 
mother,  why  do  you  not  know  how  happy  I 
am?" 

''  Why  not,  I  wonder,"  said  Jean  bright- 
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ly ;  "  we  will  write  and  tell  her  all  about  it. 
Only  wait  until  this  great  Festival  that  we  are 
all  wild  about  is  over,  and  you  are  quite 
settled  here,  and  then  we  will  write  ever 
such  a  long  letter.  It  will  be  a  Festival  for 
her  too,  will  it  not,  when  she  knows  you  are 
happy  ?" 

But  Gretchen's  tears  were  her  only  an- 
swer, as  she  knelt  down  and  hid  her  face 
in  Jean's  lap. 

"  Ah,  Fraulein !"  she  said  by-and-by, 
putting  back  her  glory  of  golden  hair,  "  how 
she  will  bless  you  who  have  been  so  good  to 
me !  I  would  I  could  have  staid  with  her, 
because  she  is  feeble  and  poor ;  but  by  her 
own  will  she  brought  it  that  I  should  come 
awa3^  And  the  Herr  Monkeston,  will  he 
perhaps  permit  me  that  I  do  sometimes 
something  for  him,  that  I  do  mend  for  him 
his  linen  or  his  gloves ;  or  that  when  he  is 
tired  I  sing  to  him  ?  He  gives  me  this 
silken  ribbon  of  HimmelsblaUj  and  he  says 
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he  does  place  me  often  in  bis  thoughts,  and 
he  does  take  care  of  me  when  I  walk  alone 
through  the  dark  streets ;  and  for  all  this  I 
yet  do  for  him  nothing,  not  one  thing.  That 
is  not  as  I  would  have  it.  My  mother 
taught  me  it  should  be  that  I  do  sonie- 
thing,  and  not  only  to  speak  that  I  am  grate- 
ful." 

Jean  looked  at  the  young  girl  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  so  fair,  so  simple,  so  unconscious  of 
that  treasure  hidden  for  lier  in  lier  great  gift 
of  song,  and  greater  gift  of  beauty ;  and  she 
doubted  not  that  sooner  or  later  there  w^ould 
come  a  way  for  Gretchen  to  return  the 
kindness  which  was  so  deeply  felt.  Jean 
Monkeston  was  a  good,  sensible  girl,  bat  she 
had  the  belief,  common  to  all  English  wo- 
men, that  that  brother  of  hers  need  only  ask 
and  have.  That  Roger  could  love,  and  not  be 
loved  again,  w^as  a  chance  which  had  never 
yet  pictured  itself  to  her  imagination. 

"  You  sliall   do  what  you  will,    Gretchen, 
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when  we  are  all  at  home  together  ;  and  now 
you  must  begin  to  get  ready.  I  want  you 
to  look  as  nice  in  your  kirtle  and  bodice 
as  all  the  imitation  ladies,  as  you  call 
them,  in  their  new  silken  finery.  See,  some 
of  the  chorus-singers  have  already  begun  to 
gather  at  the  little  east  door." 

"  Have  they  ?"  said  Gretchen,  peering 
through  the  muslin  blind.  But  she  never 
looked  to  the  east  door,  only  away  to  the 
Chapter  House,  where  the  great  singers 
were  to  go  in.  A  few  people  were  cluster- 
ings round  it  now,  waiting?  for  the  carria^jes 
to  draw  up. 

Then  came  the  dressing;  and  what  could 
Gretchen  do  but  forget,  when  Jean  twined 
for  her  the  Hiinmelshlau  ribbon  in  her  soft 
hair,  and  drew  on  the  clear  muslin  bodice, 
which  seemed  made  on  purpose  to  show  the 
delicate  fairness  of  the  neck  and  bosom 
gleaming  beneath  it.  And  the  black  kirtle, 
laced  up  in  front  with  bright   blue,  and  fas- 
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tened  with  a  knot  of  ribbon,  swelled  in  such 
graceful  curves  over  the  rounded  figure  ;  and 
there  were  white  stockings  now,  peeping 
under  the  woollen  petticoat,  and  buckled 
shoes ;  and,  last  of  all,  there  was  the  little 
pouch  to  be  slung  round  and  coquettishly 
looped  in  amongst  the  folds  of  the  dress ; 
and  then  Gretchen  stood  forth,  surely  the 
prettiest  German  peasant  girl  that  ever  step- 
ped across  church  threshold  since  Marguerite, 
so  passing,  won  the  heart  of  Faust,  and 
found  it  so  fatal  a  winning. 

"I  think  I  do  look  very  nice,"  she  said, 
simply,  as  Jean  led  her  up  to  the  glass.  "  I 
have  never  seen  myself  all  over  like  this 
before.  At  the  Frau  Bratchet's  I  have 
but  one  small  glass  that  I  do  see  half  my 
face,  and  then  afterwards  the  other  half, 
and  it  makes  me  that  I  look  very  queer. 
Now  I  am  not  queer  at  all.  Ah,  Fraulein  ! 
how  you  do  make  me  happy !  The  Frau 
Bratchet  is  very  good,   but  she    does    not 
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make  me  happy.  I  do  not  understand  her 
speech.  And  she  said  this  ribbon,  which 
the  Herr  Monkeston  did  give  me,  was  of  the 
world,  and  I  had  better  have  put  the  money 
into  the  mission-box  which  she  has  upon  her 
little  table.  And  then  I  told  her  1  did  not 
give  out  the  money  for  it  myself,  it  was  a 
gift ;  and  she  looked  more  stern  at  me,  and 
asked  who  did  give  me  it,  and  I  was  angry, 
and  I  w^ould  not  tell  her.  Therefore  she 
said  she  would  read  to  me  to-night  about 
what  is  vanity." 

"  The  Frau  Bratchet  is  a  very  good  wo- 
man," said  Jean,  smoothing  out  a  crease  in 
the  muslin  bodice,  "  but  she  cannot  see  that 
you  are  different  from  other  people.  She 
means  well,  though,  and  you  must  be  pa- 
tient for  a  little  while." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  am  very  good,  and  I  do 
always  remember  to  say  my  prayers,"  said 
Gretchen,  demurely,  turning  her  pretty 
head  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  effect  of 

VOL.  II.  •  B 
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the  blue  ribbon.     "  But  I  think  it  is  very 
nice,  what  the  Frau  Bratchet  calls  vanity." 

And  then  the  blue-hooded  cloak  was  put 
carefully  on,  and  Gretchen  came  down  to 
Roger,  who  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  with  her  music  ;  and  they 
went  across  to  the  east  door,  Jean  looking 
after  them  all  the  time.  There  was  no 
place  for  her  to-day  at  the  great  Festival,  no 
place  for  her  anywhere,  but  in  the  quietness 
and  shadow  of  home  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  OIUCH  a  nuisance  !  Did  you  ever  know 
^^  anything  so  provoking  ?  A  special 
messenger  from  London  this  morning,  to  say 
that  he  cannot  come  until  next  day.  People 
say  he's  the  most  splendid  fellow  in  the 
country,  and  to  think  of  his  cheating  us  in 
this  way  !  I  call  it  immensely  provoking!" 
And  Miss  Matilda,  sitting  with  the  rest  of 
her  party  in  the  very  front  row  of  the  re- 
served seats,  adjusted  the  folds  of  her  scarlet 
opera-cloak.  Such  a  beautiful  cloak,  too, 
the  very  gem  of  Madame  Parasuti's  collec- 
tion. But  Mrs.  Ballinger  was  determined 
that  her  daughter  should  be  got  up  for  this 
Festival  regardless  of  expense.  Indeed,  she 
fondly  hoped  that  the  balls,  dinners,  and 
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evening  entertainments  to  be  given  during 
its  course  at  the  new  house  in  Portman 
Road,  would  bring  Mr.  Armstrong  to  a  de- 
cision, and  be  the  means  of  enveloping  Ma- 
tilda in  that  halo  of  romance  wherewith 
society  surrounds  the  betrothed  of  a  rich  and 
prosperous  man. 

"  Never  mind  ;  we  won't  trouble  our- 
selves about  him,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  cheer- 
fully- "  One  voice  more  or  less  can't  make 
much  difference  amongst  so  many.  I  should 
have  been  ten  times  more  vexed  if  one  of 
the  ladies  had  failed  us.  I  do  so  enjoy 
seeing  their  dresses  ;  and  as  they  stay  in 
their  places  all  the  time,  you  have  such  a 
capital  prospect.  What  a  pity  Mrs.  Ballin- 
ger  is  not  here  ;  but  of  course  she  will  come 
for  the  '  Messiah  '  to-morrow^.  She  told  me 
she  had  ordered  a  new  bonnet  from  Madame 
Parasuti's.  Yours  is  delicious,  my  dear, 
perfectly  delicious,  and  I  can't  help  telling 
you  so." 
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Matilda  inclined  her  head  graciously. 
Such  praise  was  the  least  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, under  the  circumstances. 

"  Pa  told  me  I  was  to  spare  no  expense. 
You  know  I  was  at  that  horrid  old  school 
in  London  last  Festival,  and  a  great  many 
things  may  happen  before  the  next  comes, 
so  pa  said  I  might  as  well  enjoy  it  now." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Balmain  knew  what  was 
implied  by  "a  great  many  things,"  and 
Matilda  knew  she  knew.  Indeed,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's intentions  were  so  very  evident 
now,  that  there  was  no  need,  especially  with 
an  intimate  friend  like  Mrs.  Balmain,  for 
that  reserve  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
overshadow  affairs  of  this  kind,  before  they 
arrive  at  the  definiteness  of  an  actual  en- 
gagement. Matilda,  too,  enjoyed  her  posi- 
tion the  more  because  Edie  Balmain,  a  pretty 
blonde  of  nineteen,  was  not  quite  insensible 
herself  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  fascinations,  and 
would  very  gladly,  no  doubt,  have  accepted 
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the  mistressship  of  that  handsome  new 
house  at  Wastewood.  Ridiculous  !  As  if  a 
man  like  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  travelled 
so  much,  and  seen  all  sorts  of  society,  would 
ever  look  at  such  an  insipid  little  thing ! 
Mrs.  Balmain  knew  that  Matilda  was  jealous 
of  Edie,  not  without  cause,  too ;  and  though 
she  was  very  intimate  with  the  Ballingers, 
and  respected  them,  in  the  usual  social  way, 
verv  much,  still  few  things  would  have 
afforded  her  greater  satisfaction  than  to  call 
on  her  dear  friends  in  the  Portman  Road, 
and  inform  them  of  her  daughter's  engage- 
ment to  old  Hiram's  nephew.  But  these 
little  roughnesses  seldom  showed  themselves 
above  the  surface ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was 
only  as  pretty  moss-covered  stones,  upon 
which  the  waters  of  chit-chat  might  break 
in  playful  spray.  Nothing  more  than  that. 
So  she  granted  the  position  at  once. 

''  Exactly,  my  dear.     I  should  say  a  great 
many  things  might  happen  before  the  next 
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Festival.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  you  are  not  accompanied  on  the 
present  occasion  by  some  one  I  could  name." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Matilda,  with  perfect 
self-possession.  "  Mr.  Armstrong  does  not 
care  for  music,  you  know,  and  as  he  takes 
me  to-night,  I  told  him  I  would  dispense 
with  his  attendance  for  the  morning  per- 
formance. Poor  fellow !  perhaps  I  was 
rather  cruel,  but  really  one  might  think 
ladies  were  scarce  in  Cruxborough,  rather 
than  otherwise.  He  seems  to  think  it  such 
a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  offer  himself  as 
an  escort." 

"That  depends.  Mr.  Armstrong's  taste 
may  be  peculiar.  I  believe  he  is  not  very 
intimate  anywhere  but  at  your  house  and 
ours.  He  is  excessively  fond  of  my  hus- 
band— -enjoys  nothing  more  than  a  chat 
with  him  when  his  rounds  are  over." 

Mrs.  Balmain  said  this  with  a  meaning. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Miss  Matilda  to  know 
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that  the  wealthy  colonist  did  occasionally 
allow  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance  to 
fall  on  other  houses  than  that  on  the  Port- 
man  Road.  The  information  might  serve  to 
take  her  ladyship  down  a  little.  For  it  is 
all  very  well  to  look  out  of  other  people's 
windows  when  they  invite  you  to  do  so ; 
but.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  say  that  your  own  happens  to  com- 
mand an  exactly  similar  prospect ;  especially 
pleasant  when  the  other  people  do  not  know 
that  you  have  any  windows  at  all  in  that 
direction.  But  Matilda  graciously  allowed 
the  innuendo  to  pass. 

"  Yes ;  I  should  think  everybody  likes 
Mr.  Balmain.  T  always  say  it  is  of  very 
little  consequence  about  the  rest  of  a  family, 
when  the  head  of  it  is  able  to  make  himself 
so  popular.  Now,  you  know,  pa  leaves 
everything  of  that  sort  to  us,  so  that  really 
I  am  surprised  Mr.  Armstrong  comes  so 
frequently.     He  does  not  seem  to  mind  it  a 
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bit.  I  tell  him,  sometimes,  it  is  very  good 
of  him." 

"  Very,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  feel- 
ing rather  snubbed,  but  returning  to  the 
attack  with  great  adroitness  in  another 
direction.  "  How  surprised  I  was  to  hear 
the  other  day  that  Mr.  Ballinger  had  bought 
a  commission  for  Reginald  !  We  all  thought, 
you  know,  he  was  going  to  follow  his 
father's  profession.  He  was  educated  for  it, 
was  he  not  ?" 

Naughty  Mrs.  Balmain !  For  the  fact 
was,  Mr.  Reginald  had  been  plucked  in  all 
his  examinations,  one  after  another,  and 
time  after  time,  until,  a  few  months  before, 
the  army  had  been  thought  of  as  a  last  re- 
source, and  vigorous  efforts  made  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  requisite  degree  of  capability. 
Matilda  beamed  complacently,  however, 
upon  the  situation. 

"  Oh  !  Reggy  hates  the  law — always  did. 
Don't  talk  too  loud,   you  see  he  is  only  a 
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seat  or  two  away  from  us.  We  could  not  all 
secure  our  places  together,  you  know ;  and 
so  pa  said  he  might  as  well  have  his  own 
way.  Of  course  it's  a  very  much  better 
position.  1  think  it  is  such  a  desirable 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  choose  his 
own  society." 

"  Exactly.  I  suppose  a  solicitor  is  not 
able  to  do  that,  or  your  papa  would  never 
have  been  so  intimate  with  old  Hiram  x\rm- 
strong.  They  do  say,  my  dear,  he  was  a 
very  disreputable  man.  And  so  Reginald 
likes  it." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he  is  very  intimate  with  seve- 
ral of  the  officers.  Captain  Deveron  is 
wonderfully  kind  to  him.  Indeed,  I  should 
not  at  all  wonder  if  our  families  become 
connected  before  long.  Of  course,  you  have 
heard  that,  though.  Everyone  is  talking 
about  it." 

No,  Mrs.  Balmain  had  not  heard  it. 
And,  if  she  had  spoken  the  truth,  the  whole 
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truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  she  might 
have  added  that  the  information  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  her  ;  for  she  had  some- 
times thought  that  Reginald  would  do  very- 
well  for  her  own  younger  daughter,  Grade, 
and  she  had  been  paying  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Ballingers  of  late,  on  that 
account.  Certainly,  the  young  man  was  not 
brilliant,  but  then  there  was  plenty  of 
money  in  the  family,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, and  Gracie  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse. 

"  You  don't  say  so !  But  I  hear  so  little 
gossip.  I  should  have  set  him  down  to  Miss 
Nailby,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  say  what  T 
thought.  You  know  he  danced  with  her 
three  or  four  times  at  the  subscription  ball 
last  week,  and  Mrs.  Benfield — Major  Ben- 
field's  wife,  you  know — said  to  me  she  was 
sure  there  was  something  in  it.  I  was  sur- 
prised, I  must  say,  for  the  Nailbys  are  not 
generally  thought   much  of.      I   did   hear 
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old    Nailby    kept    a    shop   in   Mancliester." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Matilda  with 
dignity.  "  At  least,  of  course  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  sliop,  but  as  regards  my  bro- 
ther's intimacy  with  the  family,  there  is 
certainly  no  foundation  for  the  report.  If  a 
young  man  likes  to  dance  once  or  twice 
with  a  pretty  girl — and  I  believe  the  girl 
really  is  very  nice-looking — I  suppose  he  may 
be  allowed  to  do  it  without  meaning  any- 
thing serious.  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Benfield  so 
the  next  time  I  see  her.  I  expect  to  meet 
her  at  the  Stewarts'  quadrille  party  next 
week." 

And  the  tones  of  Matilda's  voice  said  as 
plainly  as  possible — 

"There,  you  see  I  know  Mrs.  Benfield  as 
well  as  you  do,  and  I  know  the  Stewarts 
too,  who  are  still  more  in  society." 

Mrs.  Balmain  held  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
then  took  up  her  position  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  bonnets. 
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"  That  tea-rose  suits  your  complexion  ad- 
mirably. It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  cannot 
wear  it  to-night,  only  candlelight  makes  such 
a  difference.  I  must  say  I  envy  you  being 
able  to  go  to  Madame  Parasuti  whenever 
you  like.  Do  you  know,  I  had  no  end  of 
trouble  to  Sfet  a  new  bonnet  out  of  x\uo;us- 
tus  ?  He  let  me  have  a  perfect  love  of  a 
terry  velvet  last  Winter,  with  the  sweetest 
Honiton  lace  you  ever  saw,  and  he  said  I 
must  make  it  do  again  this  season.  Just 
fancy  !" 

"Really,  the  idea  !"  said  Matilda. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  said  too.  But  he 
gave  in  at  last,  because  I  sulked  for  a  whole 
day  about  it;  I  should  have  sulked  until  now, 
if  he  hadn't  come  round.  Nothing  serious, 
you  know,  but  just  to  let  him  see  that  I  was 
not  pleased.  Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the  use 
of  a  Festival  if  you  can't  raise  a  few  new 
things  on  tlie  strength  of  it  ?  And  what  do 
you  think   he   said  to   me,  as  an  excuse  for 
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not  letting  rae  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new 
bonnet  ?" 

"That  he  could  not  afford  it?  You 
know  there  are  so  many  medical  men  in 
Cruxborough." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  I  think, 
the  more  there  are,  the  more  they  find  to 
do.  No,  he  told  me  that  the  Corporation 
are  going  to  drain  the  city  completely,  on  a 
new  and  improved  system,  and  then  the 
place  will  be  so  healthy  that  we  shall  never 
have  fevers  or  epidemics  or  anything.  The 
more  reason,  I  said,  then,  that!  should  have 
my  bonnet  before  they  set  about  it ;  and  of 
course  he  could  not  stand  against  that,  so 
here  I  am.  But  men  are  so  foolish.  You 
have  not  told  me  what  you  think  about  it." 

'*  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Matilda,  "  ex- 
ceedingly neat.  Just  a  trifle  more  lace 
would  have  improved  it,  and  rather  a  hand- 
somer feather  ;  I  always  say  it  is  best  to  get 
a  really  good  feather — they  give  such  a  style 
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to  a  thing ;  and  perhaps  the  strings  a  little 
broader.  But  still  it  is  quite  nice.  Not 
like  Madame  Parasuti,  of  course  ;  but  then 
you  know  she  is  so  enormously  expensive. 
It  really  is  quite  ruinous.  I  expect  pa  will 
find  fault  with  me,  when  the  bills  come  in 
this  Christmas,  though  he  did  tell  me  I 
might  do  as  I  liked." 

"  And  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  not 
exactly  liking  Matilda's  calm  dismissal  of  her 
new  bonnet,  "it  is  the  face  more  than  any- 
thing you  wear.  Augustus  always  says  so 
when  I  tell  him  he  nmst  let  the  girls  have  a 
little  more  money  for  their  dress.  My 
dear,  he  says,  do  you  think  Edie  and  Gracie 
want  tossing  off  with  expensive  millinery? — 
why,  they  would  be  charming  in  gingham 
sunbonnets — just  put  them  on  something  as 
simple  as  you  can,  and  trust  to  their  own 
beauty  for  the  rest.  Rather  sensible, 
though,  when  you  think  about  it.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  only  saying  the  other  night 
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what  a  lovely  complexion  Edie  has.  He  was 
quite  struck  with  it.  He  was  playing  chess 
with  her,  you  know.  Ridiculous  !  and  she 
scarcely  knew  the  moves,  but  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  itnmensely.  Of  course  they 
never  finish  a  game — they  always  end  in 
chatting  and  flirting,  as  I  call  it,  only  Edie 
is  so  perfectly  simple,  you  can  hardly  look 
at  it  in  that  light.  Dear  child !  Now, 
Gracie,  you  know,  has  more  style  about  her. 
The  Benfields  call  Gracie  the  belle  of  Crux- 
borough.  They  say  it  is  a  shame  for  me 
to  keep  her  shut  up  so,  but  I  say  there  is 
time  enough  yet.  I  have  no  notion  of  push- 
ing my  girls  into  society.  They  will  get  on 
well  enough  without  that." 

'*No  doubt,"  said  Matilda,  hiding  a  yawn 
with  her  painted  fan.  "The  place  is  becoming 
very  oppressive.  I  always  think  it  is  such  a 
tedious  time  before  the  nmsic  begins, 
especially  if  you  are  near  the  front,  where 
you  cannot  see  the  people  come  in.    It  must 
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be  nearly  three,  for  the  orchestra  is  be- 
ginning to  fill  already.  Those  chorus  girls 
do  always  come  so  early.  A  plain  set,  are 
they  not,  and  so  very  dowdy  ?  I  don't 
see  a  single  decent  toilette  amongst  them 
vet." 

"  Oh,  dear  no.  But  then  those  people 
never  do  know  how  to  dress.  I  understand 
that  some  of  them  belong  quite  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Indeed  I  wouldn't  allow  my  girls 
to  join  on  that  account." 

Mrs.  Balmain  said  this  because  she  knew 
that  Miss  Ballinger  had  been  to  some  of  the 
practisings  ;  but  Matilda  was  too  proof  in  her 
armour  of  conscious  respectability,  even  to 
perceive  the  arrow  which  glanced  aside  so 
harmlessly,  and  the  other  lady  continued — 

"  I  told  Mr.  Grant  I  was  surprised  at  his 
taking  such  low  people,  and  he  said  he  look- 
ed out  for  fine  voices,  not  fine  clothes.  Of 
course  that  is  all  very  well,  but  he  can- 
not really  expect  the  upper-class  people  to 

VOL.  n.  •  F 
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herd  with  an  indiscriminate  mob  like  that.  I 
v/ould  rather  have  a  few  good  voices,  and 
keep  up  the  respectabiUty  of  the  thing.  But 
look,  my  dear.  There  is  one  pretty  girl 
come  in  at  last.  Do  you  see  her?  She  has 
just  taken  her  place  on  the  fourth  bench 
from  this  end.  In  that  curious-looking 
foreiojn  dress.  I  wonder  who  in  the  world 
she  can  be  ?" 

Matilda  looked  in  the  given  direction,  and 
then,  in  that  tone  of  depreciatory  indifference 
which  most  women  use  when  called  upon  to 
admire  some  one  both  younger  and  prettier 
than  themselves,  replied, 

''  Never  seen  her  before,  that  I  remember. 
Ask  Reginald,  I  believe  he  knows  all  about 
that  sort  of  people." 

Mrs.  Balmain  applied  to  young  Ballinger, 
who,  attired  in  the  most  faultless  of  morning 
costumes,  was  lounging  with  his  back  to 
the  orchestra,  watching  the  thickening 
crowds  of  people  in  the  nave. 
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*'  Beg  pardon,"  he  said  languidly,  playing 
with  the  extreme  ends  of  his  long  whiskers. 
"  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  I  can  do 
for  you  ?'' 

*' Yes,  there  is;  will  you  just  turn  round 
and  tell  me  who  that  pretty  girl  is,  amongst 
the  sopranos  ?  I  mean  that  one  in  the  blue 
woollen  skirt  and  white  bodice ;  no,  you 
are  looking  too  high.  A  little  lower,  to  the 
right ;  there,  you  have  your  glass  in  the  very 
place  now,  a  white  muslin  bodice " 

""  Oh,  confound  the  bodice,  only  look  at 
her  hair.  Jove  !  what  a  splendid  lot,  to  be 
sure,  and  such  a  complexion,  too !  Never 
saw  her  before,  that  I  know  of,  and  yet  I 
seem  to  remember  the  face,  somehow. 
Queer,  for  I  don't  fancy  I'm  the  man  to  for- 
get a  girl  like  that.  Not  a  Cruxborough 
belle,  you  may  depend.  I  haven't  seen  a 
girl  that's  worth  looking  at  twice  in  this 
place,  since  I  came  from  Oriel.  They're  an 
awfully  plain  set  here." 

r2 
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*'  Reginald,"  said  his  sister  with  dignity. 

"  Present  company  always  excepted,  of 
course,"  and  Mr.  Reginald  bowed  with  that 
exquisite  savoir-faire  which  is  to  be  acquired 
al  schools  "for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only." 
"  But  ril  maintain  that  I  haven't  seen  a 
pretty  face  in  the  place  since  I  set  foot  in  it, 
until  now." 

And  Reginald,  levelling  his  opera  glass  a 
second  time  in  the  direction  of  the  fourth 
bench  of  sopranos,  seemed  disinclined  to 
pursue  the  conversation. 

Mrs.  Balmain  smiled. 

"  Men  are  so  wild  after  a  ftiir  complexion. 
And  if  there  happens  to  be  golden  hair 
along  with  it,  why,  they  are  done  for  com- 
pletely. But  it  really  is  a  pretty  style  of 
dress,  isn't  it?     So  piquant  and  picturesque!" 

"  Tolerable,"  said  Matilda,  patronizingly. 
"  That  petticoat  in  quilted  blue  satin,  with  a 
velvet  kirtle,  and  bodice  of  India  muslin, 
Avould  not  be  at  all  amiss.     I  shall  perhaps 
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speak  to  Madame  Parasuti  about  it  before 
the  Christmas  parties.  I  suppose  one  could 
have  a  train,  to  give  dignity  to  the  general 
effect,  for  evening  wear  ?" 

"  Yes,  perhaps.  And,"  added  Mrs.  Bal- 
main,  with  a  slightly  satirical  glance  at  Ma- 
tilda's piles  of  dead-brown  natureless  hair, 
''  that  blue  ribbon  brings  out  the  colour  of 
the  golden  curls  so  beautifully;  you  must  not 
forget  the  blue  ribbon  when  you  go  to  Ma- 
dame Parasuti.  A  fair  woman  should 
always  say  her  prayers  and  be  thankful  for 
being  able  to  wear  blue,  it  is  such  a  fasci- 
nating colour — at  least,  your  brother  seems 
to  think  so.  I  hope  he  doesn't  mean  mis- 
chief. But  look  yonder,  I  declare  young 
Monkeston  has  just  taken  his  place  amongst 
the  tenors.  What  a  handsome  young  fellow 
it  grows,  to  be  sure  !  And,  do  you  know, 
my  dear,  they  say  Mr.  Arncliffe  sets  no  end 
of  store  by  him — talks  about  taking  him 
through  every  department  of  the   concern. 
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up  to  the  grinding  of  the  glasses,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  that  people  have  to  be 
immensely  clever  to  do." 

''Kindness,  mere  kindness,"  said  Matilda. 
"  He  knew  poor  Mrs.  Monkeston  could  not 
afford  a  professional  education  for  the  young 
man." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but  still  it's  a  very  nice 
sort  of  kindness.  You  see,  as  Mr.  ArnclifFe 
is  a  bachelor,  there  is  no  telling  what  may 
happen  when  he  takes  a  fancy  to  a  young 
man.  Auirustus  was  tellinsf  me  the  other 
day  that  they  have  an  order  from  the  French 
court  now  at  the  Woolsthorpe  works,  the 
most  splendid  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
England;  and  Monkeston  is  to  go  through  it 
from  beginning  to  end — really  a  most  won- 
derful thing  for  a  young  man  of  his  age. 
He  will  be  a  Member  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion some  day,  most  likely ;  and  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  Dr.  Boniface  saying  he  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  made  him 
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President  before  he  is  forty.  I  say  that  is 
nonsense,  though — the  Society  would  never 
disgrace  itself  in  that  way.  You  know  it  is 
made  up  entirely  of  gentlemen  and  titled 
people,  and  dines  with  dukes  and  bishops, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  would 
be  perfectly  ridiculous  for  young  Monkes- 
ton." 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Matilda.  "  People  ought 
to  keep  in  their  places.  And  tlien  that 
shop  !  Just  fancy  a  Member  of  the  British 
Association  having  anything  to  do  with  a 
ready-made  linen  shop !  Even  if  the  young 
man  did  manage  to  raise  himself  a  little, 
there  would  always  be  that  to  drag  him 
down.  And  that  poor  girl,  too.  I  am  sure 
I  am  very  sorry  for  her — it's  a  dreadful 
affliction  ;  and  they  do  say  she  is  very  clever. 
Mamma  has  thought  sometimes  of  having 
some  of  her  carved  work  sent  up  for  us  to 
look  at.  You  know  it's  rather  a  nuisance 
going  to  the  shop,  on  account   of  getting 
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mixed  up  with  them  again ;  and  one  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  having  her  at 
one's  house." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no — nothing  of  the  sort.  As 
I  said  to  Mr.  Bahuain,  when  he  was  teasing 
me  about  calling  to  see  them  after  he  had 
attended  young  Monkeston  through  that 
long  illness — fever,  or  something  of  the 
sort — years  ago,  'You  must  draw  a  line 
somewhere,  and  if  you  don't  draw  it  be- 
fore you  come  to  people  who  keep  little 
shops,  I  don't  see  that  it's  any  use  drawing 
it  at  all.  Mr.  Reginald,  do  you  see  young 
Monkeston  there  among  the  tenors  ?" 

"  Beg  pardon,"  drawled  the  perfumed  ex- 
quisite, lowering  his  opera-glass  from  that 
fourth  bench,  where  it  had  remained  fixed 
since,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  Mrs.  Bal- 
main  directed  his  attention  to  it.  "  Is  there 
anything  in  the  world  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Not  this  time,  thank  you.  I  only  want 
you  to  look   at   young   Monkeston,   there, 
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among  the  tenors.  Handsome,  isn't  he  ?  " 
"  Passable,"  said  Reginald,  carelessly. 
He  could  be  as  spiteful  about  a  good-looking 
man  as  his  sister  about  a  pretty  girl.  "  Plenty 
of  him,  but  no  sort  of  tone,  you  know." 

"  Oh !  dear,  no.  Nobody  expects  tone 
from  that  sort  of  people.  I  don't  suppose  he 
knows  how  to  enter  and  leave  a  room  cor- 
rectly at  present.     Now,  if   I    thought    he 

did " 

"  Possibly."  And  Mr.  Reginald's  opera- 
glass  went  back  again  to  the  fourth  form  and 
the  bewitching  golden  hair.  That  was  a 
much  pleasanter  prospect  than  the  Saul-like 
stature  and  broad  chest  and  brown,  hand- 
some face  of  the  young  mechanic.  Be- 
sides, there  was  that  disagreeable  little  affair 
about  the  fight  and  the  bed  of  nettles,  which 
would  still  keep  cropping  up,  though  a 
whole  university  course  lay  now  between 
him  and  it.  And  then,  though  he  was 
scarcely  in  a  condition  at  the  time  to  remem- 
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ber  anything  very  clearly,  he  always  had  a 
vague  notion  that  it  was  young  Monkeston, 
or  sonie  one  very  like  him,  who  had  put 
him  into  the  mud  one  night,  when,  coming 
out  of  the  billiard-rooms,  he  had  happened 
to  say  something  to  a  pretty  girl  who  was 
passing.  Mrs.  Balmain,  however,  seemed 
determined  to  keep  him  to  the  subject. 

"They  do  say,"  she  persisted,  "  that  he  is 
immensely  clever,  quite  likely  to  rise  to  the 
first  ranks  of  his  profession." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  Reginald  with 
a  bow.  "  His  hands  and  finger-nails  bear 
witness  to  his  proficiency  at  greasing  en- 
gines. I  should  say  that  in  that  line  he  is 
unapproachable." 

"  Now  you  are  spiteful.  You  know  he  is 
going  through  the  practical  part  at  pres- 
ent, my  husband  says.  It  will  be  quite 
different  when  he  comes  to  the  mathemati- 
cal rooms." 

"  For  the  sake  of  civilisation  I  should  hope 
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SO,"  said  Mr.  Reginald,  caressing  the  dainty 
tips  of  his  lavender  kids. 

"  But  Mr.  ArnclifFe  says " 

"  Mr.  ArnclifFe  is  an  old  n:mfF.  Excuse  me, 
but  I  fancy  I  recognise  a  face  yonder." 

And  up  went  the  opera-glass  again,  not 
"  yonder,"  but  to  the  fourth  bench  of 
sopranos. 

Mrs.  Balniain  smiled  as  she  turned  again 
to  Matilda. 

"  A  case,  my  dear.  A  very  decided  case, 
only  I  hope  he  won't  carry  it  too  far.  That 
sort  of  thing  doesn't  do  to  be  carried  too  far. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  face.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  too,  that  the  poor  child  is  quite  new  to 
anything  of  this  sort,  she  looks  so  restless 
and  fidgety.  She  has  been  staring  down 
at  that  door,  where  the  solo  singers  enter,  for 
this  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  whenever  it 
opens  I  can  see  her  change  colour ;  and 
how  she  twitches  at  her  music !  No  repose 
in  her  manner  at  all ;  never  is  with  that  sort 
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of  people.  But  as  I  was  saying  about  young 
Monkeston.  If  Mr.  ArnclifFe  really  takes  to 
him,  and  has  him  up  in  town  with  him 
amongst  those  scientific  people,  and  he 
should    get    a    little   insight    into    society, 

perhaps " 

"  Yes,  I  quite  understand,"  said  Matilda, 
sweeping  at  a  glance  the  whole  field  of  pos- 
sibilities and  probabilities  which  could  be 
commanded  through  the  eye-piece  of  that 
one  little  word  "perhaps."  "  I  have  spoken 
to  mamma  about  it,  myself.  I  told  her,  if 
he  did  begin  to  take  on  a  little  polish,  and 
bring  his  wristbands  properly  down,  I  should 
not  at  all  object  to  his  being  invited  occa- 
sionally, when  we  were  quite  alone.  Of 
course  I  wouldn't  for  the  worldhave  him  come 
when  there  was  company,  on  account  of  that 
horrid  shop,  which  would  be  sure  to  be  men- 
tioned. I  should  be  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth  with  vexation  if  he  brought  it  up  be- 
fore Mr.  Armstrong,  or  any  of  our  own  set. 
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But  just  now  and  then  ;  and  to  let  him  un- 
derstand that  it  is  out  of  kindness,  mere 
kindness,  and  not  to  involve  us  with  the 
women  of  the  family." 

*'  Just  so.  I  always  set  my  face  against 
having  my  house  choked  up  with  women. 
But  look,  there  are  the  singers  coming  in. 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.  I  am  sorry 
not  to  see  this  wonderful  Notturino.  They 
say  he's  sure  to  come  to-morrow,  but  Mr. 
Balmain  is  so  stupid  he  won't  let  me  have  a 
ticket  for  more  than  one  morning  perform- 
ance. Shabby,  isn't  it?  And  I  tell  him 
it  will  be  three  years,  at  the  very  least,  before 
that  draining  business  begins  to  affect  the 
health  of  the  town." 

"  My  papa  wished  me  to  come  to  all  the 
performances,"  said  Matilda,  drawing  her- 
self up  with  a  due  sense  of  the  social  status 
involved  in  such  liberality,  "  and  Reginald 
enjoys  it  immensely.  You  see  he  has  never 
taken    his    opera-glass    oif   that   bench.     I 
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wonder  what  he  sees  in  the  girl.  I  admire 
expression  so  much  more  than  mere  colour. 
What  a  lovely  pea-green  satin  that  is  next 
the  contralto,  trimmed  with  Honiton  lace. 
I  must  tell  Madame  Parasuti.  Those  singers 
always  do  seem  to  understand  dress  so  per- 
fectly, and  the  rose-coloured  silk  of  the 
soprano  on  the  other  side  relieves  it 
beautifully.  A  shade  too  pale,  though,  for 
this  time  of  the  year." 

*'  Would  you  be  so  very  kind,"  said  a 
clear,  ringing  voice,  immediately  behind 
them — no  less  a  voice,  indeed,  than  that  of 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cruxborough — 
"  Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  remain 
silent  during  the  performance  ?" 

And  the  representatives  of  fashionable 
society  did  remain  silent  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rpHE  Oratorio  was  over.  Many-coloured 
-*-  streams  poured  out  from  the  various 
doorways  of  the  grand  old  Minster.  The 
bells  were  ringing  merrily  again  ;  again  car- 
riages were  careering  to  and  fro  along  the 
Close,  depositing  their  splendidly-dressed 
occupants  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Deanery, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  residences.  Clusters 
of  girls,  with  rolls  of  music,  were  chatting  at 
the  little  east  door,  congratulating  each  other 
upon  having  passed  safely  through  this  first 
part  of  their  labour.  Foreign-looking  men, 
belonging  to  the  band,  carrying  coffin-like 
wooden  cases  under  their  arms,  gesticulated 
vigorously,  and  hummed  phrases  of  the 
Oratorio,  as  they  hurried  to  their  hotels  to 
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dine,  and  smoke,  and  rest,  before  the  miscel- 
laneous evening  concert  recalled  them  to 
their  labours.  The  leading  artists  and  solo 
singers,  with  the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  musty  old 
Canons'  vestry,  now  converted  into  a  tempo- 
rary waiting-room,  whose  quaint  bosses  and 
niedigeval  oak  carvings  contrasted  oddly 
enough  with  the  modern  magnificence  of  the 
people  who  were  thronging  into  it. 

''  And  who  was  the  little  German  maiden 
who  sang  so  bravely  in  the  chorus  ?"  asked 
the  prima  donna^  Madame  Fortebracchio,  an 
imperial  Italian  woman,  in  rose-coloured 
silk,  who,  leaning^  against  an  oak  alms-chest 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  criticising, 
with  Mr.  Grant,  the  various  points  of  the 
performance.  "  I  could  hear  her  voice 
through  all  the  rest,  yet  so  soft  and  clear." 

"  Well,  just  now  she  is  employed  in  the 
lacquering-room  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works 
here,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  proud  of  the  notice 
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awarded  to  his  industrious  little  pupil.  "She 
works  hard  all  day  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  then  comes  to  my  class  and  sings  like  a 
nightingale.  She  is  a  treasure  to  me,  for 
we  do  not  find  many  such  voices  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,  or  England 
would  be  a  fortunate  country.  She  is  a 
little  jewel !  We  ought  to  make  a  great 
singer  of  her." 

"  So  I  think.  And  we  have  been  making 
arrangements  for  her  to  leave  her  lacquer- 
ing work,  and  give  all  her  time  to  music.  I 
shall  gladly  teach  her,  and  some  kind  friends 
will  make  her  a  home.  She  has  no  people 
of  her  own  in  England.  She  comes  from 
Stuttgart." 

"  Ah !  then  most  likely  she  would  be 
taught  in  the  Conservatoire.  She  sings  as 
if  she  knew  her  art.  Can  you  bring  her  to 
me  to-night,  before  the  concert?  I  would 
speak  with  her." 

VOL.  II.  *  G 
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^'  Ob  !  I  daresay  you  can  see  her  now,  if 
you  like.  She  will  be  with  the  other  girls 
in  the  chorus-room.  If  you  will  wait  one 
moment  I  will  bring  her  to  you." 

Mr.  Grant  hurried  away  to  the  Convoca- 
tion room — a  queer,  rambling  old  building, 
which  grew  like  a  wen  out  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Minster.  Here,  amongst  a  crowd  of 
altos  and  sopranos  busily  searching  for  their 
respective  wraps,  he  soon  descried  the 
golden  curls  and  rosy  face  of  Gretchen, 
who  was  putting  on  her  woollen  cloak — 
putting  it  on  very  carefully,  too,  so  as  not  to 
crumple  the  clear  muslin  bodice,  which  must 
do  duty  twice  more,  at  any  rate. 

"  Now,  Fraulein,  where  are  you  ?"  said 
the  happy  little  man,  bustling  away  with 
a  word  of  commendation  or  otherwise, 
as  it  was  needed  for  different  members 
of  his  choir,  to  Gretchen's  corner.  "  You 
have  sung  very  well — very  well,  in- 
deed, and  I   am  come  now  to  take  you  to 
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Madame  Fortebracchio,  who  has  asked  for 
you.  Come  along,  quick,  my  child,  for 
Madame  is  not  accustomed  to  be  kept  wait- 

ing." 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Herr  Kapell- 
meister wishes  of  me  ?"  asked  Gretchen, 
looking  wonderingly  into  his  face  as  she  tied 
the  strings  of  her  hood.     "  I  go  to  whom  ?" 

""  To  Madame  Fortebracchio,  who  has 
heard  your  voice  and  wishes  to  speak  to 
you.  Quick,  quick ! — for  Madame's  car- 
riage waits." 

And  taking  Gretchen  by  the  hand,  he 
led  her  away  through  files  of  girls  who, 
once  despising  the  simple  village  maiden, 
looked  enviously  enough  upon  her  now,  to 
the  presence  of  the  magnificent  prima  donna. 

"Here,  Madame;  this  is  our  little  singing- 
bird.  I  was  just  in  time  to  catch  her  before 
she  took  flight  to  her  nest  in  the  old  College 
yard." 

"  You  have  done  bravely,  my  child,"  said 

g2 
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Madarae  Fortebracchio,  taking  Gretchen's 
large  hand  into  her  own,  so  delicately 
gloved.  "  1  heard  your  voice  this  morning, 
and  you  sang  with  your  whole  soul.  What 
is  your  name  ?" 

"  Gretchen  Miiller,  Madame,"  said  the 
girl,  blushing  and  curtseying  lowlily. 

"And  your  father  and  mother,  child?" 

"  My  father  lives  no  longer,  and  my 
mother  is  a  peasant  woman,  and  our  home 
is  in  Stuttgart." 

"  And  have  you  any  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ?"   . 

^'  No,  Madame.  I  was  to  my  mother  all 
she  had." 

"  Yet  you  left  her  to  come  here,  and  now 
she  is  quite  alone." 

"  No,  Madame,"  said  Gretchen,  now  for 
the  first  time  venturing  to  lift  her  blue  eyes 
to  the  grand  lady's  face.  "  It  was  her  will 
for  me  that  I  should  come,  I  did  but 
obey." 
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"  Ah  !  that  makes  all  the  difference.  And 
you  love  music,  my  child  ?" 

''  J  a  luoJiL  Ask  me  is  there  anything 
else  I  do  love  so  well.  It  is  to  me  here  my 
home,  and  my  friends,  and  my  country  !" 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Madame, 
smiling  down  from  her  rosy  splendour  upon 
the  peasant  girl.  "Now  you  shall  come  to 
me  to-night,  an  hour  before  the  concert,  and 
I  will  hear  you  sing,  and  we  shall  see  what 
can  be  done." 

"  Madame,"  said  Gretchen,  "  how  you 
are  good  to  me !  But  my  courage  will  not 
let  me  that  I  do  sing  to  you;  I  shall  trem- 
ble, and  you  will  say  that  I  have  no  Geist'' 

"  Never  mind,  little  one,  we  will  make 
that  all  right ;  and  now  go  away,  for  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  you  any  longer.  Do  not 
be  late  to-night.  Come  to  me  an  hour  be- 
fore the  concert.     Addio^  you  may  go." 

And  witli  a  smile  and  graceful  gesture  of 
farewell,  she  dismissed  the  girl. 
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''We  must  have  her  taught,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Mr.  Grant,  when  Gretchen,  blush- 
ing and  trembling,  had  pushed  her  way 
through  the  gay  ladies  in  the  Canons'  vestry. 
"  Such  a  voice  must  not  be  wasted.  Ah  I 
but  what  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Signor 
Notturino  is  not  here  to-day  !  He  does  so 
love  a  beautiful  voice  ;  and  more  still," 
Madame  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  when 
the  singer's  face  is  so  fair.  He  would  never 
rest  until  he  had  taken  her  to  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  Naples." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  the  organist, 
doubtfully,  for  he  had  more  than  once  seen 
Roger  Monkeston's  tender  glance  rest  upon 
little  Gretchen,  and  he  knew  the  young 
man  would  be  faithful  and  true.  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  she  would  like  to  go  so 
far  away.  She  is  at  home  here  now,  and 
she  has  friends,  and  she  is  liappy." 

"That  may  be,  Signor  Grant,  but  our  art 
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must  not  be  robbed  of  her,  and  she  can  be 
happy  elsewhere,  even  as  here.  If  song  is 
to  her  as  her  native  land,  she  is  everywhere 
at  home.  And,  besides,  if  Notturino  wills 
it,  it  must  be  so  ;  for  when  he  once  sees  her, 
he  will  never  rest  until  everything  is  as  he 
wishes  it.  So  fair,  too,  and  so  simple,  and 
with  so  sweet  a  presence — there  is  nothing 
which  she  may  not  do.  It  is  not  right  that 
you  keep  her  here  always  with  her  eyes 
shut." 

Madame  would  have  said  more,  but  just 
then  the  Countess  of  Cruxborough  came  up 
to  shake  hands  with  the  prima  donna,  and 
my  Lord  Gravenorth  ;  and  there  was  a  great 
blaze  of  compliments  and  congratulations, 
and  the  primo  tenore,  a  burly,  good-natured 
man,  seized  upon  Mr.  Grant  and  carried  him 
oiF  to  explain  an  inscription  upon  one  of  the 
oak  chests ;  and  after  that  the  stewards  had 
their  arrangements  to  talk  over  for  the  even- 
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ing  concert,  and  no  more  was  said  for  the 
present  about  little  Gretchen,  whose  future 
had  been,  without  care  or  trouble  or  consent 
of  hers,  thus  kindly  settled  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SHE  had  wrapped  herself  up  for  the 
second  time,  and  was  hurrying  across 
the  north  transept  to  the  Httle  east  door. 
Roger  met  her  there ;  he  had  been  waiting 
for  her  long — ever  since  the  Oratorio  was 
finished — for  he  knew  she  must  pass  that 
way.  She  did  not  try  to  avoid  him  now, 
and  there  was  no  undertone  of  sadness  in 
her  voice  as  she  ran  joyfully  up  to  him  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

"  1  am  all  over  glad,"  she  said,  flashing 
out  upon  him  once  more  the  sunshine  of  the 
smile  which  had  first  won  his  heart,  three 
months  ago,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works.  "It  is  to  me  a  Festival  to- 
day.    Ah  !  can  I  tell  how  much  T' 
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"  I  know  it  is,  Gretchen  ;  I  knew  it  from 
the  first  note  you  sang.  And  now  you  are 
proud,  too,  for  Madame  Fortebracchio  has  sent 
for  you  to  sing  to  her,  and  she  has  been 
saying  no  end  of  pretty  things  to  you,  has 
she  not?" 

Gretchen  shook  her  head. 

'^  It  is  not  the  pretty  things  which  have 
made  me  happy.  You  do  know  me  too 
much  that  you  should  say  that  of  me.  But 
something  that  brought  me  sad  has  gone 
away,  and  I  no  longer  remember,  and  I  no 
longer  fear.  Ah  !  but  I  have  had  so  much 
fear  until  that  this  day  has  come,  you  do  not 
know." 

And  Gretchen  shuddered  and  drew  a  little 
closer  to  Roger  as  they  stood,  they  two 
alone,  in  the  shadow  of  the  east  doorway. 
She  was  already  beginning  to  feel  safe  by 
Roger's  side  ;  someday  she  might  feel  happy 
there  too. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  something,  Gretchen," 
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he  said,  taking  her  hand  and  keeping  it  fast 
in  his ;  for  that  she  had  come  even  a  little 
nearer  to  him  in  the  gloom,  seemed  to  give 
him  courage  to  say  what  was  stirring  within 
him.  "  I  know  a  cloud  has  gone  away.  I 
wonder  what  it  was  ?     Will  you  tell  me?" 

Gretchen  looked  keenly  up  into  his  face, 
more  keenly  than  was  her  wont. 

"  You  are  good.  I  think  I  will  tell  you. 
It  was  only  a  name  that  did  make  me  fear, 
for  I  had  known  it  long  ago.  Ah  !"  and 
Gretchen  put  forth  her  hand,  as  if  to  bid 
away  something,  "  why  do  I  then  remember? 
It  was  at  Stuttgart,  when  I  did  sing  in  the 
Conservatoire,  and  he  wished  that  I  should 
go  with  him  and  learn  to  be  a  great  artist ; 
and  he  told  me  often  that  I  was  ein  schones 
Mddchen,  which  pleased  not  my  mother  that 
she  heard  it,  and  so  she  made  it  that  I  came 
away  ;  for  I  was  but  a  peasant-girl,  and  he 
was  of  the  great  people.  But  ach  !  until  I 
did  come,  he  followed  me  always  with   his 
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eyes,  and  took  away  my  will,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  ever  he  drew  away  my  Ufe,  be- 
cause that  I  might  not  go  to  him,  and  I  had 
no  rest." 

"Your  mother  was  a  wise  woman,  Gret- 
chen.     Is  it  not  better  that  you  are  here  ?" 

"  I  cannot  teU.  It  was  to  me  my  own 
place  that  he  would  have  given  me,  for  it 
belongs  to  me  that  I  should  be  with  those 
to  whom  music  is  the  life.  Ah  !  if  I  do  not 
sing,  I  have  no  home.  But  it  must  not  be, 
and  I  came  here,  and  I  tried  to  forujet ;  and 
you  were  good  to  me,  and  the  Fraulein  Jean 
took  me  into  her  love,  and  it  was  no  longer 
that  I  must  work,  only  work  ;  so  I  began  to 
be  at  peace." 

"  You  little  Gretchen,"  said  Roger,  fold- 
ing still  closer  the  hand  that  lay  in  his, 
"  why  should  it  not  always  be  so  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  I  know  not  anything.  But 
the  days  began  to  smile  to  me  again,  and  I 
was  happy,  and  I  forgot,  until  it  came  to  me 
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that  perhaps  he  might  seek  me  here.  And 
all  suddenly  it  was  that  his  eyes  did  look 
into  me  again,  and  drew  from  me  my  will, 
and,  alas  !  here  I  have  no  mother  to  say  to 
me,  '  Gretchen,  thou  art  a  foolish  child — it 
shall  not  be  so.'  And  it  was  for  rae  like  a 
thick  cloud  ;  but  now  I  am  free  again.  I  do 
belong  to  myself." 

Roger  could  only  guess  dimly  at  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  It  was  to  him  just  a 
strange  fancy  which  had  taken  possession  of 
Gretchen's  mind.  In  his  own  strong,  prac- 
tical, self-reliant  life,  he  knew  nothing  of 
that  power  which  can  sometimes  almost  para- 
lyze a  softer,  more  pliant  nature.  The 
child  had  been  left  too  much  to  herself;  she 
had  become  morbid  and  frightened.  She 
just  wanted  a  little  healthy  stimulus  to 
clear  away  these  mists  and  cobwebs  from 
her  brain.  The  Oratorio  music  had  done 
it.  She  was  herself  again  now — bright, 
free,  unconscious. 
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*'  You  have  been  thinking  and  dreaming 
too  much,  little  one.  Jean  must  have  you 
away  from  the  good  Frau  Bratchet,  who 
never  says  anything  to  you  that  you  can 
understand.  When  you  have  those  around 
you  a  little  more  like  yourself,  you  will  be 
always  happy  again.  But  tell  me  more 
about  this  Madame  Fortebracchio,  who  has 
been  so  good  to  you." 

"  Ah !"  said  Gretchen,  brightening  up, 
"  she  has  opened  for  me  the  door  again 
to  my  life.  She  says  I  am  to  go  to  her  to- 
night, before  the  concert,  and  she  will  speak 
of  me  to  her  friends,  and  she  will  do  for 
me  what  she  can  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
that  I  go  far  away  to  learn  my  art,  and  then 
one  day  I  too  will  be  of  the  great  peoples." 

Roger  felt  a  sudden  darkness  wrap  round 
him.  Was  this,  then,  how  it  was  going  to 
be?  His  love  had  not  yet  reached  that 
height  of  nobleness  which  can  give  up  all 
for  the  beloved  one.    To  keep  his  Gretchen 
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by  him,  lowl}^,  unknown,  uncared-for,  save 
by  himself,  was  better  than  to  let  her  go 
forth  into  the  great  wide  world,  there  to  win 
for  herself  perhaps  a  lofty  name,  but  to 
forget  in  the  winning  of  it  those  who  once 
were  dear. 

For  awhile  there  was  a  great  storm  within 
him.  Then  came  a  still  small  voice.  Gretchen 
was  but  doing  what  he  himself  had  done.  To 
her,  even  as  to  him,  a  voice  had  called, 
bidding  her  away  from  the  low  level  of  con- 
tent, to  a  life  wherein  all  that  she  possessed 
might  find  room  to  grow.  Should  he  then 
try  to  keep  her  back  from  it  ?  Should 
he  beseech  her,  as  he  had  once  besought 
himself,  to  stay  in  the  quiet  valley,  when  so 
much  lay  beyond  it,  so  fair  an  outlook  to  be 
won,  so  pure  an  air  to  be  breathed  on  those 
distant  hill-tops  ? 

Roger  listened  to  the  still  small  voice,  but 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  obey  it.  It 
seemed  so    much    safer   to    keep  Gretchen 
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there  in  the  valley,  than  to  let  her  go  to 
possible  success  and  possible  forgetfulness, 
away  out  of  his  reach.     Self  conquered. 

*'  Madame,  then,  says  she  will  do  for  you 
what  she  can.  That  means  she  will  take 
you  away  from  here,  where  you  are  happy 
and  at  rest,  and  make  of  you  a  great  singer." 

"And  why  should  she  not?"  said  Gretch- 
en,  with  a  flash  of  enthusiasm.  ''  It  has 
been  in  my  heart  always.  I  can  speak  my- 
self with  no  other  language.  Will  you  then 
that  I  be  always  silent  ?  You  think  I  am 
happy,  because  Madame  has  said  to  me  a 
few  compliments ;  it  is  not  that.  It  is  that 
she  has  showed  me  the  sunlight  for  which  I 
so  long  wait.  Ah !  why  is  it  that  you  will 
not  understand  ?" 

It  gave  Roger  a  pang  that  Gretchen 
should  care  for  any  future  whose  brightness 
was  not  made  by  himself. 

"  I  can  understand,"  he  said,  "  I  know  it 
all.     But  why  need  you  go  away  from  us  to 
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learn  that  language  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Grant 
say  that  he  will  teach  you ;  and  you  shall  be 
at  home  with  my  mother,  and  Jean  will  be 
so  good  to  you.  Oh  !  why  did  Madame  ever 
hear  you?  Why  could  she  not  let  you 
alone,  and  then  we  should  have  been  so 
happy  together.     Stay,  Gretchen,  stay." 

"Is  it  then  everything,"  Gretchen  said, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  "  everything  that  we 
should  be  happy  ?  When  our  voices  call  to 
us,  must  we  not  follow  ?  A  voice  says  to 
you,  work  there  amongst  your  engines  and 
your  machinery,  and  your  strange  beautiful 
things  that  I  do  not  even  know  of  their 
meaning,  and  you  do  follow  it,  and  you  will 
one  day  be  great,  ein  Edelmann.  And  my 
voice  says  to  me  from  far  off,  come ;  and  yet 
you  do  bid  me  that  I  stay  here.  I  do  love 
much  your  sister,  and  the  grave  good  face  of 
Madame  is  for  me  better  than  a  long  prayer 
of  the  Frau  Bratchet ;  but  it  is  not  now  all 
to  me  that  I  must  be  comfortable." 

VOL.  II.  •  H 
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^*  Gretchen,"  they  were  standing  outside 
in  the  twilight  of  that  late  October  afternoon, 
all  around  thetn  the  sweet  clangour  of  the 
bells  stirring  the  air  into  music  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  rose  and  fell  with  every  breath  of  the 
west  wind.  "  Gretchen,  if  I  said  to  you 
stay — stay  with  me,  and  be  my  own  out  of  all 
the  world,  should  you  listen  to  that  voice  ?" 

Gretchen  did  not  stir  the  hand  that  lay  in 
his.  She  did  not  move  away  from  his  side. 
Yet  something  kept  them  apart.  A  grim 
old  gurgoyle,  with  a  stony  sneer  for  ever 
graven  on  its  face,  leered  down  upon  them 
from  over  the  doorway.  A  bat  swooped 
across  from  behind  the  mouldering  buttresses 
of  the  Chapter  House ;  and  still  the  bells 
kept  rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling. 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  Gretchen.  "  I  would 
rest  and  speak  to  myself.  You  are  good.  I 
place  you  always  in  my  thoughts.  See,  it 
is  already  dark,  and  so  much  waits  for  me 
to-night." 
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Roger  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to  him. 
Gravely,  reverently,  almost  as  one  touches 
the  face  of  the  dead,  he  kissed  the 
white  forehead  that  gleamed  underneath 
the  woollen  hood.  Gretchen  did  not  blush, 
she  did  not  tremble.  Simply  she  took  his 
hand  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  it.  And  with 
that  mute  caress  she  glided  away  from  him 
into  the  gloom. 

Roger  staid  there  watching  her  whilst  he 
could,  the  sweet  bells  of  hope,  the  black 
wings  of  fear,  smiting  together  upon  the  twi- 
light of  his  heart.  And  all  his  love  seemed 
to  go  forth  after  her  in  the  one  word  which 
she  could  no  longer  hear — 

"  Stay,  Gretchen,  stay." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OO  the  little  German  peasant  maid  went 
^  to  the  *'  Cruxborough  Arms,"  that 
very  fashionable  hotel,  where  all  the  great 
singers,  and  most  of  the  aristocratic  county 
people  were  staying ;  went  alone  in  her 
blue  petticoat  and  muslin  bodice,  which 
the  Frau  Bratchet  had  newly  ironed  for  her, 
and  embroidered  kirtle,  and  the  himmel- 
hlau  ribbon  in  her  hair.  And  that  wonder- 
ing smile  upon  her  face,  for  she  had  never 
been  in  such  a  grand  house  before,  all  by 
herself,  too;  and  her  heart  beat  loud  and 
fast  as  a  liveried  footman,  about  twice  as 
big  as  herself,  led  her  up  a  great  staircase, 
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and  along  a  gallery  thronged  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  turning  out  in 
evening  dress  for  the  concert.  The  gentle- 
men, some  of  them,  looked  boldly  into  her 
face,  for  was  she  not  a  simple  peasant- 
girl? — sent  on  a  message,  most  likely, 
to  some  of  the  great  singers.  And  the 
ladies  looked  at  her  and  whispered,  and 
a  waiter  or  two,  rushing  along  with  re- 
mains of  dinner,  nearly  stumbled  over 
her,  and  scolded  her  for  not  getting  out  of 
the  way ;  and  it  was  an  immense  relief  when 
at  last  the  footman  threw  open  the  door  of 
a  great  room  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
and  cried  out,  as  if,  Gretchen  thought,  all 
the  house  must  needs  hear  him, 

"  Madame,  a  young  person  asks  for  you." 
The  room  was  full  of  gilding  and  mirrors 
and  flowers.  Everywhere  another  Gretchen 
seemed  coming  to  meet  her;  and  lights 
were  burning,  and  perfumes  distilled  from 
the  silken   hangings;    and   Madame,    in    a 
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glory  of  white  satin  and  jewels,  moved 
slowl}'-  forward  to  meet  her.  How  different 
all  this  from  the  Frau  Bratchet's  little 
drab-washed  room,  with  its  checked  hang- 
ings and  hard  wooden  sofa,  and  furniture  of 
wash-tubs  and  starch-bowls ;  and  the  Frau 
Bratchet  herself  in  that  everlasting  lilac 
print  gown  and  frilled  cap,  and  perfume  of 
soap-suds  and  soiled  linen.  Ah  !  these  great 
peoples,  and  these  little  peoples — why 
should  there  be  such  a  difference  ?  And 
how  good  it  must  be  never  to  have  to 
work  at  all,  but  only  dress  beautifully  and 
sing. 

"  And  so  you  have  come,  la  mia  hella  T 
said  the  white-satin  lady,  with  a  sweet  laugh, 
as  she  looked  into  the  girl's  wide-open  eyes 
of  wonder  and  delight.  "  And  you  look  so 
pretty  in  your  festa  dress.  Ah  !  but  if  we 
could  only  keep  our  youth  and  beauty, 
what  might  we  not  do  ?     And  now  sing  to 
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me,  for  we  have  but  an  hour  before  my 
carriage  comes,  and  you  shall  ride  with  me 
to  the  concert.  You  sing  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Cantata  to-night,  do  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  Madame,"  said  Gretchen,  with  a 
low  curtsey,  as  the  sheen  of  the  white  satin 
dress  flashed  up  into  her  face,  and  made  the 
blue  woollen  petticoat  seem  so  coarse.  And 
at  every  movement  of  that  queenly  head, 
there  was  a  sparkle  of  light,  as  diamond 
after  diamond  glistened  in  the  dark  hair. 

"Come  then,  my  child,"  and  Madame 
moved  to  the  piano.  "  Now,  do  not  fear," 
she  continued,  as  Gretchen's  lip  began  to 
tremble,  and  her  hands  clasped  each  other 
more  tightly  over  the  black  kirtle.  "  Think 
that  you  are  in  the  old  Cathedral  again,  and 
that  the  good  grey-headed  Kapellmeister  is 
beating  the  time  for  you  ;  and  remember 
nothing,  save  that  you  are  at  home  in  your 
own  land  of  music.     What  will  you  sing  ?" 
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"  Shall  it  be  one  of  the  songs  I  knew  in 
Stuttgart,  Madame?  '  Kennst  du  das 
Land  ?' " 

"  Yes,  truly.     Begin,  then." 

And  Madame  played  a  few  chords,  and 
then  Gretchen,  trembling  like  a  reed,  tried 
Mignon's  song.  How  like  it  seemed  to  her 
own  heart's  thought,  that  far-oif  look  to  a 
brighter,  warmer,  rosier  land,  a  land  where 
beauty  and  music  should  close  her  round, 
and  where  all  this  weary  working  and  rest- 
lessness should  be  done  with.  Ah !  why 
could  she  not  have  gone,  long  ago,  when 
the  dark-faced  Signor  bade  her  away  to  that 
myrtle  and  citron-land  ?  Why  must  she 
stay  here,  under  these  cloudy  skies,  when 
the  life  that  belonged  to  her,  that  was  her 
own,  called  so  sweetly  to  her  ?  All  the 
vague,  half-unshapen  longing  in  Gretchen's 
soul  sang  itself  out  in  Beethoven's  subtle 
melody.  It  was  as  if  her  very  spirit  found 
a  voice,  and  asked  for  freedom. 
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''  Santa  Maria !  how  the  child  moves  me  !" 
said  Madame,  as  a  tear  fell  upon  her  bou- 
quet, and  looking  into  the  great  mirror 
opposite,  she  saw  Gretchen's  face,  as  if 
transfigured  into  far  more  than  its  simple 
peasant  beauty.  But  the  girl  did  not  trem- 
ble now — she  had  forgotten  all  about  that. 

When  she  had  finished,  Madame  turned 
round  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"  My  child,  you  must  be  one  of  us.  Your 
voice  is  for  all  the  world  to  hear.  Would 
you  not  like  to  be  a  singer  ?" 

"  Ah,  Madame  !"  and  Gretchen,  curtsey- 
ing low,  seemed  to  bring  herself  as  from  a 
great  way  off — "  it  is  what  all  my  life  I 
have  longed  for;  only " 

*'  Never  mind  the  only.  The  voice  calls, 
and  you  must  go.  And  your  people — what 
are  they? — where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  1  have  no  people,  Madame,  here.  I 
do  come  to  work  for  my  bread,  and  I  live 
now  with  the  Frau  Bratchet,  who  takes  care 
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of  me  ;  and  all  the  time,  when  she  is  not 
washing,  she  sings  and  prays." 

"  The  good  soul  I"  said  Madame.  "  And 
where  lives  this  Frau  Bratchet?" 

*'  In  the  old  College  yard,  Madame,  close 
to  the  market-place.  But  it  is  not  long  that 
she  will  now  take  care  of  me,  for  Madame 
Monkeston  says  that  she  will  make  for  me 
my  home,  and  the  good  Kapellmeister  will 
teach  me  music,  and  I  shall  no  more  need 
to  work  at  the  Herr  ArnclifFe's.  I  have 
three  days  a  holiday  now  to  sing  at  the 
Festival.  Is  it  not  good  for  me  that  the 
Herr  has  given  me  three  days  a  holiday?" 

Madame  smiled.  How  quaint  and  pretty 
she  was,  this  little  German  wild-flower ! 

"  That  may  be.  Perhaps,  by-and-by,  we 
shall  make  for  you  all  the  days  a  holiday. 
But  I  know  that  old  College  yard;  the 
Countess  has  spoken  to  me  of  it.  She  says 
I  must,  before  I  leave,  see  it,  for  it  is  very 
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curious ;  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  see  the 
Frau  Bratchet,  who  prays  and  washes. 
Would  you  not  like,  la  hella  mia^  that  I 
should  speak  for  you,  and  that  you  should 
go  to  Italy — to  the  Citronen-land,  you  know 
— and  learn  to  be  a  great  singer  ?  Go, 
now;  leave  this  cold,  dreary  place,  where 
you  are  not  happy." 

Gretchen's  hands  dropped  heavily  by  her 
side.  The  bright  spirit  seemed  slowly  to 
die  out  from  her  face.  Her  wistful  blue 
eyes,  so  frank  in  their  innocence,  looked 
away  beyond  the  perfumed  hangings  and 
gilded  mirrors  of  the  great  drawing-room, 
beyond  the  sheen  of  Madame's  white  satin 
robes,  and  the  flash  of  her  diamonds,  away 
to  the  little  east  door  of  the  Minster,  and 
the  grey  October  twilight ;  and  she  felt 
Roger's  kiss  upon  her  forehead — felt  it 
throbbing  there  still,  even  under  the  touch 
of  Madame's  rosy  lips ;  and  she  heard  his 
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voice  wandering  after  her  in  the  gloom,  with 
its  low,  sad  call — 

"  Stay,  Gretchen — stay  !" 

And  farther  away  she  looked  to  the  little 
room  in  the  old  gabled  house,  where  only 
that  morning — but  it  seemed  so  long  ago, 
so  long,  long  ago — she  had  sat  by  the  Frau- 
lein  Monkeston's  side,  and  thought,  with 
such  quick,  springing  delight,  how  good  it 
would  be  to  find  herself  always  at  home 
there,  caressed,  taken  care  of,  with  no  weary 
coming  and  going  any  more,  but  only  quiet- 
ness. And  away,  farther  off  still,  to  the 
sunny  southern  land  which  Madame  told 
her  of,  which,  in  her  song  and  her  music, 
she  had  dreamed  of;  and  was  not  that  her 
home,  too  ?  and  did  not  the  voice  call  there  ? 
and  must  she  not  listen  and  follow  ?  Ah  ! 
but  could  she  follow  and  forget  ?  Why  was 
life,  then,  so  wonderful  and  so  strange  ? 

"  Child,  you  are  dreaming,"  said  Madame, 
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lightly  touching  her  soft  cheek.  "  Bring 
those  wandering  blue  eyes  home  again,  and 
tell  me  will  you  not  love  to  be  one  of  us  ?" 

Gretchen  gave  a  great  start.  Once  more 
she  was  conscious  of  the  gilded  mirrors, 
and  the  light,  and  the  perfume,  and  the 
splendour. 

"  I  have  friends,  Madame.  And — and  I 
think  they  love  me." 

A  look  of  impatience  flitted  over  Madam e's 
face. 

"Ah,  these  friends  and  this  love,"  she 
said  to  herself  in  Italian.  "  It  is  always  so. 
But  when  the  Signor  comes,  he  will  make  it 
right.  He  can  turn  things  as  he  will.  She 
can  no  longer  even  think  when  he  thinks  for 
her." 

Then  she  went  to  a  side-table,  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  brought  it  to  Gretchen. 

"  Well,  well,  my  child  ;  we  must  wait  and 
gee.     Drink  this,  for  vou  look  tired,  and  you 
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have  still  to  sing  in  the  Cantata,  and  then 
sit  down  till  I  have  written  a  little  note  for 
the  Signor.  It  may  be  that  he  comes  before  I 
return.  And  take  this,  too,  pretty  one,"  she 
added,  slipping  something  into  the  satchel 
which  hung  by  Gretchen's  kirtle.  "  You  can 
look  at  it  when  you  are  safe  home  again. 
But  come  to  me  in  the  artists'  room,  after 
the  concert  this  evening.  Some  of  my 
friends  Avill  speak  to  you  there.  I  will  tell 
them  of  you,  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you." 

When  Madame  had  finished  the  note,  she 
gathered  up  her  fan  and  her  bouquet  and  her 
music,  and  a  servant  came  with  an  Indian 
shawl ;  and  a  perfumed,  satin-lined  hood,  so 
different  to  Gretchen's  coarse  Avoollen  one, 
was  put  over  the  diamond-studded  hair,  and 
the  prima  donna  swept  magnificently  down 
the  broad  staircase,  with  the  little  German 
girl  in  blue  petticoat  and  buckled  shoes  by 
her  side  ;  down,  supremely  unconscious  of 
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the  curious  faces  that  peered  through  half- 
opendoors  and  side  entries  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  beauty,  to  the  carriage  which  was  wait- 
ing at  the  hotel  door.  And  Gretchen  must 
ride  too,  no  tripping  with  Roger  across  the 
Cathedral  Close  any  more  for  her  now ;  so 
they  were  both  driven  in  state  to  theAssembly 
Rooms,  'where  the  artists  were  waiting  to 
flutter  round  Madame,  and  sun  themselves  in 
her  smiles  ;  whilst  the  peasant-maid,  who  did 
not  belong  to  them  yet,  and  could  only  go 
in  amongst  them  yet  by  grace  and  favour, 
slipped  quietly  away  up  a  dark  stair  to  her 
place  amongst  the  sopranos  in  the  chorus. 

Roger  was  not  there.  Mr.  Arncliffe  was 
busy  preparing  a  paper  which  he  had  to  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  end  of  the 
week ;  and  so,  instead  of  singing  in  the 
Cantata,  his  young  pupil  was  closeted  in  the 
inner  office  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works, 
plodding  his  way,  with  such  clearness  as  he 
could,  through  a  long  table  of  calculations 
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which  must  be  brought  out  correctly  before 
the  paper  could  be  finished.  Gretchen  was 
half  glad,  half  sorry,  to  miss  him  from  his 
place.  Every  touch  of  memory  was  bitter 
sweet  to  her  now.  Every  remembered 
word,  every  once  pleasant  hope  belonging 
to  her  actual  daily  life,  was  as  a  cloud  pass- 
ing over  the  mirror  in  which  she  tried  to  see 
for  herself  a  new  future.  She  wanted  to 
forget,  and  yet  she  would  not  be  unfaithful. 
Which  way  she  turned,  voices  called  upon 
her.  There  was  no  rest,  no  certainty.  Her 
thoughts  were  like  a  dissolving  view  in  which 
a  once  familiar  picture  is  slowly  trembling 
away,  whilst  of  the  one  that  is  to  come  no- 
thing yet  appears  but  a  confused  mass  of 
new  light  and  shade. 

Only  one  thing  was  plain.  She  was  to  go 
to  Madame  when  the  Cantata  was  over.  And 
Madame  would  smile  upon  her  again,  speak 
of  her  to  the  great  people,  perhaps  make 
some  arrangement  for  her  to  go  quite  away, 
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to  one  of  the  famous  Italian  schools.  She 
would  go  if  Madame  bade  her.  It  must  be 
all  right,  then.  It  was  this  wondering  and 
waiting,  this  hoping  and  fearing  and  re- 
membering, which  made  her  feel  as  if  there 
were  no  rest  for  her  in  all  the  world. 

But  she  sang  bravely  through  her  part, 
and  then  went  down  the  little  narrow  stairs 
again  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  Madame 
was  to  see  her.  A  few  of  the  solo  singers 
were  there,  chatting  and  laughing  merrily 
enough  ;  but  Gretchen,  peering  in,  could  see 
no  sheen  of  white  satin,  and  no  dark  queen- 
ly head  with  diamond  light  flashing  around 
it.  Still  she  waited,  standing  meekly  there, 
with  her  woollen  cloak  wrapped  round  her, 
her  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  until  the  music 
ceased,  and  the  people  came  pouring  out,  and 
she  was  jostled  and  pushed  and  stared  at. 
Who  should  she  be,  standing  there  in  her 
peasant  dress,  where  only  the  great  ones  had 
a  right  to  come  ? 

VOL.  II.  •  I 
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Whilst  she  waited,  Patch  came  up.  Amidst 
the  throngs  of  people  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
make  her  way  to  the  girl's  side. 

"  You  here,  Gretcheu !"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  very  simply,  for 
she  did  not  realize  that  there  was  anything 
unbecoming  in  being  seen  at  the  door  of  the 
artists'  room,  talking  to  a  woman  of  Patch's 
disreputable  exterior.  "  Ah  !  but  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  !  The  Madame  has  been 
so  good  !  She  did  send  for  me  that  I 
should  sing  to  her,  and  she  has  promised 
that  she  will  name  me  to  her  friends,  who 
will  help  me  that  I  become  one  of  them.  I 
am  now  to  wait  for  her  here." 

"  So,  so  !  And  did  she  say  to  whom  she 
would  name  you,  then?" 

"  No,  only  that  she  would  do  for  me  what- 
ever she  could." 

"  Have  a   care,  child,"   said  Patch ;  and 
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then,  suddenly  as  she  had  come,  she  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Why  do  you  wait  here  ?"  said  one  of 
the  stewards,  rather  harshly  to  Gretchen. 
He  had  been  watching  her  for  some  time, 
and  seeing  her  talking  with  an  ill-clad,  un- 
gainly-looking woman,  thought  she  had  bet- 
ter be  questioned.  "  Have  you  any  business 
here  ?  If  not,  you  must  go.  You  block  up 
the  way." 

Gretchen  glanced  timidly  at  the  blue 
rosette  in  the  steward's  button-hole.  It 
seemed  to  pjive  the  wearer  aa  almost  awful 
importance. 

"  I  do  wait  until  Madame  asks  for  me." 

"  And  what  Madame  is  likely  to  ask  for 
you,  pray  ?" 

"  The  grand  Madame,  sir.  She  did  send 
for  me  to  her  hotel  to-night,  that  she  should 
hear  me  sing,  and  she  did  say  I  should 
come  to  her  in  this  room.     I  was  to  wait." 

The  steward  looked  incredulously  at  her. 

i2 
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An  unlikely  story.  But  these  great  singers 
always  had  such  a  following  of  people 
wanting  help,  foreigners  in  distress,  girls 
with  made-up  tales  about  mothers  and  sis- 
ters dependent  upon  them,  or  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  try  their  voices,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  a  shilling  or  two  for  charity.  This 
roll  of  music,  too,  was  evidently  a  trick,  for 
she  could  not  belong  to  the  chorus,  her  ap- 
pearance was  so  entirely  foreign.  Still,  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  her  story 

The  steward  flung  wide  open  the  door  of 
the  artists'  room. 

"  Did  Madame  Fortebracchio  leave  any 
message  about  a  girl  who  was  to  ask  for 
her  ?  Some  one  here  says  she  has  orders  to 
w^ait." 

The  primo  basso,  a  jolly,  good-natured 
man,  with  any  quantity  of  white  waistcoat 
about  him,  came  out  of  a  corner  where  he 
had  been  cracking  jokes  with  one  of  the 
other  stewards,  and  said, 
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"Madame  Fortebracchio  went  away  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as  soon  as  her  last 
song  was  over.  She  left  no  message.  I 
never  heard  of  an^^one  who  was  to  come 
and  see  her." 

Poor  Gretchen  heard,  for  the  voice  was 
loud  enough. 

**  You  had  better  go  home,"  said  the 
steward,  convinced  now  that  she  was  some 
begging  foreigner.  "  You  have  no  business 
to  come  here,  blocking  up  the  way.  You 
are  too  young  and  too  strong  to  stand  ask- 
ing for  charity  in  this  way.     Off,  directly  !" 

Gretchen  did  not  flash  up  into  pride  or 
passion.  Instead,  she  looked  wonderingly 
into  the  gentleman's  face.  What,  then, 
did  it  all  mean  ?  And  was  it  only  a  dream 
that  she  had  sung,  and  been  smiled  upon 
and  kissed  and  caressed,  and  that  she  had 
come  in  the  carriage  with  Madame,  and 
been  bidden  to  wait  for  her  there,  that 
something  might  perhaps  be  really  arranged 
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for  her  ?  But  the  steward  was  pointing  to 
the  door,  and  a  policeman  had  already  come 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  people 
from  the  dress-seats — a  mingled  mass  of 
flowers  and  feathers,  and  spangles  and 
streamers — were  crowding  out ;  and,  with  a 
strange,  sad,  homeless  feeling  at  her  heart, 
the  girl  slipped  quietly  away  into  the  dark 
streets,  away  to  the  Frau  Bratchet's  one 
little  room,  which  was  all  the  home  she 
had.  No  Roger  either,  now,  to  wait  for 
her,  to  take  her  hand  in  his  and  lead  her 
safely  along,  to  speak  kindly  to  her,  or  tell 
her  that  he  placed  her  always  in  his 
thoughts.  Ah  !  if  he  would  have  come  now, 
how  gladly  she  would  have  nestled  up  to 
him,  and  told  him  everything,  and,  as  it 
were,  come  home  to  him  to  be  at  peace. 
For  all  was  so  strange  and  so  comfortless. 
She  knew  not  anything.  She  dared  not  go 
back  to  the  hotel  and  ask  for  Madame — that 
would  seem  too  bold.    Besides,  all  the  other 
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singers  would  be  there,  and  how  could  she 
face  them  ?  And  something  within  her 
kept  her  from  going  to  the  only  other  place 
where  she  could  have  found  any  sort  of  help 
and  sympathy,  Jean  Monkeston's  little 
room.  The  life  which  Madam e's  promise 
had  held  before  her,  a  little  while  ago, 
seemed  so  different  from  that  life.  She  could 
no  longer  rest  upon  it  as  she  had  once  done ; 
she  could  no  longer  find  in  it  what  she 
needed.  The  gold  and  the  satin  and  the 
splendour  were  dazzling  her  still ;  the  neg- 
lect and  slight  and  disappointment  were 
chilling  her.  She  wanted  something  to  be 
sure  of,  something  to  rest  upon.  She  want- 
ed a  hand  to  take  hers  now  tenderly,  and  a 
loving  voice  to  say, 

"  Stay,  Gretchen,  stay." 

Then  she  might  have  listened — followed. 
But  neither  hand  nor  voice  was  there  any 
more. 

She  hurried  away,  frightened,   excited, — 
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for  the  streets  were  thronged  with  carriages 
jostling  against  each  other  in  the  gloom, 
— to  the  College  yard.  Mrs.  Bratchet,  cheer- 
ful, clean,  and  comely,  was  sitting  by  her 
fireside,  the  inevitable  bible  and  hymn-book 
open  before  her,  a  kettle  hissing  on  the  hob, 
a  comfortable  supper  spread  out  upon  the 
little  round  table.  And  there  was  a  sa- 
voury smell  as  of  rashers  of  bacon  frizzling 
and  sputtering  somewhere  ;  for  "  works  was 
works,"  let  faith  be  what  it  might,  with  good 
Mrs.  Bratchet,  when  other  people's  comfort 
had  to  be  thought  of 

"  Come  your  ways,  honey,"  she  said, 
cheerily,  as  Gretchen,  weary,  dejected,  came 
in  with  listless  step.  "It's  rare  and  tired 
you  are,  I  reckon.  A  plague  on  them  musi- 
cianers  keeping  folks  out  of  their  beds  ;  as  I 
says  it's  nought  but  the  golden  image  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  up,  and  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  ever- 
lastingly keeping  on  afore  it.    And  you'll  be 
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done  for,  that  you  will,  honey,  if  you're  to 
go  on  like  this  here.  What's  the  use  o'  fine 
Madams  sending  for  you  to  sing  to  'em,  if 
they  can't  send  you  home  with  a  bit  more 
colour  in  your  cheeks  !  A  plague  on  'em,  I 
say,  and  that's  what  I  say.  And  Patch  too, 
as  she's  never  been  near  her  work  this 
blessed  day,  a-prowling  round,  I  warrant, 
among  them  singing  folk.  Marry,  but  I'nj 
thinking  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  better  turn  for 
both  on  ye,  if  you'd  stopped  and  had  the 
Bible  chapter  and  the  bit  o'  prayer  with  me, 
same  as  common." 

Gretchen  said  nothing ;  she  was  too  tired 
and  disappointed.  Past  the  cheerful  home- 
liness of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  little  drab-washed 
kitchen,  she  seemed  to  see  the  gilded  splen- 
dour of  the  great  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
Madame  in  her  satin  robes,  and  the  flash  of 
the  diamonds  ;  and  she  felt  the  scented  kiss 
upon  her  brow,  and  the  touch  of  Madame's 
jewelled  fingers — Madame  who  had  been  so 
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kind,  who  had  promised  so  much.  And 
what  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Gretchen  clasped  her  hands  behind  her 
head. 

"  I  am  so  much  tired,  Frau  Bratchet,  I 
cannot  eat.  Let  me  say  my  good  night  to 
you  and  be  still." 

"  What,  honey  !  and  never  a  bite  o'  bacon, 
as  I've  had  it  frizzling  for  you  this  half-hour 
past,  and  the  loaf  o'  new  bread  too  ;  for  I've 
sung  glory  hallelujah  my  blessed  self  at  the 
band  meetings  while  I  was  that  hungry  I 
could  have  fastened  on  a  dry  crust ;  so  it 
stands  to  reason  I  know  what  it  is  ;  and  I 
made  sure  you'd  be  the  same  when  you 
come  in.  But  there's  never  no  telling.  I've 
knowed  you  come  from  them  practisings  and 
be  fit  to  eat  your  bonnie  head  off, — not  as  I 
ever  grudged  it,  honey,  and  that  you  know, 
for  I  always  say  let  'em  enjoy  their  vittles  if 
they  can't  enjoy  nothing  else.  And  now 
you're  for  going  to  bed  on  an  empty  stomach, 
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as  you'll  be  that  griped  in  the  night  you'll 
never  get  a  bit  o'  sleep.  But  you  must  have 
a  peppermint  under  your  pillow — there's 
nought  stops  it  like  that.  You  remember 
I  give  you  one  afore,  honey,  when  you  said 
you'd  got  that  pain  in  your  inside,  as  you 
couldn't  name  it  right ;  and  it  cleared  it  off 
in  no  time.     And  then " 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet,  who  had  been  looking 
in  her  corner  cupboard  for  the  remedy, 
turned  round,  but  Gretchen  had  disappeared. 
By-and-by  she  heard  the  girl's  step  in  the 
room  above. 

"Well,  I  never!  But  it's  them  mu- 
sicianers,  that's  what  it  is  !  And  the  bacon 
to  set  by  in  the  fat  while  morning,  which  it's 
never  so  good  again  warmed.  But  I  always 
said  there  was  nought  saving  in  it." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

QHORTLY  after  Gretchen  and  the  white 
^^  satin  prima  donna  had  been  driven  in 
Madarne's  carriage  to  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
a  stranger  of  foreign  aspect  was  set  down  at 
the  "  Cruxborough  Arms."  After  fortifying 
himself  with  a  good  dinner,  some  brandy 
and  soda-water,  and  a  cigar,  he  asked  to  be 
shown  into  Madame  Fortebracchio's  room. 
The  waiter  took  him  there,  handed  him  the 
little  note  which  Madame  had  left  for  him, 
and  went  away. 

He  was  a  swarthy  man,  largely  made, 
with  a  deep,  square  chest,  from  which  any 
amount  of  sound,  melodious  or  otherwise, 
might  be  supposed  to  issue   at   command. 
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Very  handsome, — report  certainly  had  not  in 
that  matter  misrepresented  him  to  Matilda 
Ballinger, — but  withal  not  pleasant-looking, 
for  his  black  eyes  seemed  to  have  a  curtain 
behind  them,  which  kept  an  outsider  from 
looking  through  to  the  colour  of  the  soul 
within  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  face  was  the  face 
of  a  man  who  finds  his  portion, — a  satisfactory 
one,  too, — in  the  actualities  of  life  rather 
than  its  possibilities.  But  still  he  was  a  fine 
man,  with  an  unmistakable  presence  of 
power  about  him. 

He  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  sofa,  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  fire, 
and  opened  Madame's  note,  read  it,  threw 
it  carelessly  aside.  Such  things  came  to  him 
every  day.  Young  girl  with  a  fine  voice, 
member  of  the  organist's  choir,  should  be 
educated  for  the  profession.  Pooh !  Ma- 
dame was  enthusiastic.  He  should  like  to 
know — and  he  began  to  reckon  them  up  on 
his  fingers — how  many  wonderful  voices  she 
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had  found  out  in  her  various  journeys 
through  the  provinces.  How  many  young 
girls  like  this  one  had  been  picked  out, 
raved  about,  praised,  petted,  caressed,  and 
then  forgotten  by  her !  Well,  well,  Madame 
had  her  fancies — this  was  one.  But  let 
the  girl  be  sent  for.  She  had  a  pretty  face, 
at  any  rate,  according  to  the  description, 
and  that  might  be  worth  lookinsr  at,  even 
though  her  voice,  like  a  thousand  others 
which  Madame  had  waxed  eloquent  over, 
should  prove  a  myth. 

He  threw  the  note  into  the  fire,  stretched 
himself  out  again  on  the  sofa,  drew  in  with 
a  wide  glance  the  richly-coloured,  luxurious 
comfort  of  the  room.  It  was  what  he  de- 
lighted in.  As  he  leaned  his  head  back  on 
the  velvet  cushion,  an  easy,  indolent  smile 
came  over  his  face,  followed,  though,  after 
a  moment  or  two,  by  quite  a  different  ex- 
pression, as  if  of  wonder,  uncertainty,  sur- 
prit^e  meeting ;  as  if,  coming  into  an  empty 
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room,  he  had  suddenly  felt  upon  his  hand 
in  the  dark  the  clasp  of  an  almost-forgotten 
friend. 

He  rose,  looked  about  him  inquiringly, 
stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  that  he  might 
see  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  room  ;  sat 
down  for  awhile,  rose  again,  shook  the  per- 
fumed folds  of  the  curtains,  then  began  to 
walk  up  and  down,  still  with  that  waiting, 
wondering  look  upon  his  face,  and  a  rest- 
less sparkle  in  his  black  eyes. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  His  foot  had  caught 
aofainst  somethino-.     It  was  the  blue  ribbon 

o  o 

which  had  fallen  from  Gretchen's  hair,  and 
lay  near  the  piano.  He  picked  it  up,  went 
back  to  his  sofa  by  the  fire,  and,  as  he  again 
stretched  himself  upon  the  soft  cushions,  he 
held  the  ribbon  tightly  between  his  two 
hands ;  then,  stooping  down,  he  laid  his 
lips  upon  it,  and  smiled  a  strange,  satisfied 
smile.     At  last,  putting  it  on  his  breast,  he 
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clasped  his  hands  over  it,  and  lay  still  for  a 
long  time. 

That  was  quite  enough.  He  knew  all 
now.  Not  the  slightest  consequence  that 
Madame,  in  her  hasty  enthusiasm,  had  for- 
trotten  to  tell  him  either  the  name  or 
country  of  the  little  peasant  maiden  of 
whose  wonderful  voice  so  much  was  to  be 
made,  if  only  he  would  exert  his  powers 
of  persuasion  upon  her,  make  her  leave 
England,  and  go  to  Naples  for  a  proper  art- 
education,  "  Because,"  as  Madame  said, 
"  these  friends  and  this  love  do  so  stand  in 
the  way;  and  she  must  not  be  lost — she 
must  be  one  of  us." 

Well,  very  well.  So  he  had  journeyed 
all  these  miles  to  find  the  little  German 
peasant  girl  again.  He  held  up  the  himmel- 
hlau  ribbon,  let  the  flickering  firelight  fall 
upon  it,  pressed  it  between  his  hands  again, 
as  though  to  press  all  its  meaning  out ;  and 
another  light  began  to  burn  in  his  eyes — a 
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light  as  of  conscious  power  and  triumph  and 
conquest.  The  silken  curtains  seemed  to  fade 
away  from  his  sight — the  gilded  mirrors, 
the  vases,  the  pictures,  the  flowers.  In- 
stead he  saw,  a  German  cottage  home,  with  a 
flaxen-haired i^raw spinning  at  its  door,  grave, 
honest,  sagacious  ;  and  in  the  garden,  under 
the  Dannerhaum^  a  rosy-faced  maiden  sat, 
and  sang  as  she  knitted  a  grey  stocking — 
sang ;  then  lifting  her  blue  eyes  to  him,  and 
finding  him  looking  so  earnestly  upon  her, 
blushed.  Blushed  still  rosier  red,  when,  in 
the  Conservatoire,  he  stroked  her  soft  round 
cheek,  and  praised  her  pretty  voice  ;  then 
learned  to  tremble  at  his  presence,  and  to 
come  to  him,  drawn  as  if  by  some  spell, 
when  he  willed  it  so.  Quaint,  shy  little 
maiden,  whom  he  would  fain  have  taken 
away,  that  her  sweet  girl-face  might  be 
near  him  always ;  but  the  sturdy,  sagacious 
Frau  had  stepped  in  with  her  notions  of  what 
was  fitting  the  daughter  of  a  German  pea- 
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sant,  and  would  look  at  no  future  for 
the  girl  but  that  of  spinning  at  a  humble 
cottage  door,  and  calling  some  rough-faced 
wood-cutter  her  gut  Mann.  And  then,  find- 
ing that  her  logic  was  questioned,  she 
quietly  sent  the  girl  away  to  England, 
with  some  great  lady,  who  promised  to 
take  care  of  her,  so  the  good  soul  was  at 
peace. 

And  a  whole  year  had  passed,  and  he  had 
found  her  again, — found  her  here,  in  this 
ding}^  little  city  of  Cruxborough, — here, 
where  no  over-careful  mother  would  bid  her 
stay  by  her  spinning-wheel,  where  no  great 
lady  was  likely  to  swoop  down  upon  her 
any  more ;  where  nothing  stood  between 
them  except  "  these  friends  and  this  love  " 
which  Madame  had  spoken  of. 

These  friends  and  this  love.  As  if  either 
could  stand  in  the  way  now.  Notturino 
lifted  his  hands  a  little,  and  laid  them 
quietly  again  upon  the  blue  ribbon.    Where, 
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how  did  she  live? — it  did  not  tell  that. 
But  he  would  soon  know.  And  he  smiled 
to  think  of  the  good  Frau  spinning  over 
there  at  Stuttgart,  so  safely,  so  comfortably, 
because  Gretchen  was  all  right  now. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  stair,  and  a 
rustle  of  satin,  and  a  glimmer  of  jewels,  and 
Madame,  flushed  and  smiling,  clasping  to 
her  an  armful  of  bouquets,  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Ah !  signor,  and  you  have  come,  and 
you  have  my  note,  and  you  wait  for  me. 
You  must  hear  her,  and  you  will  say  that  I 
have  not  told  you  the  half.  Ah  !  but  how 
simple  she  is,  and  how  fair,  and  how  inno- 
cently she  clasps  her  hands  and  curtseys. 
All  the  world  must  one  day  listen  to  her ! 
Ah  !  poor  little  one,  I  should  have  spoken 
to  her  again,  but  I  was  tired,  and  that  room 
is  so  hot ;  and  I  had  forgotten,  too,  that 
when  I  had  finished  she  must  still  stop  there 
in  the  chorus,  so  I  came    away ;  but  1  will 
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make  it  all  right  to-morrow.  You  do  not 
know  how  good  she  is.  Ah !  but  if  we 
could  always  be  young  and  simple." 

"  I  know  all  that  you  can  say,"  replied 
the  Signor,  carelessly,  rising,  however,  and 
bowing  with  due  respect  to  Madame.  "  This 
ribbon  has  told  me." 

And  he  held  up  poor  little  Gretchen's 
love-token. 

Madame  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

"That  is  like  you  indeed — that  is  what 
}ou  always  say.  As  if  the  girl  could  have 
left  any  of  herself  in  that  bit  of  ribbon." 

"  She  has  left  enough  to  tell  me  that  she 
is  some  German  peasant  maid.  I  know  that, 
you  see." 

Madame  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"  And  has  it  told  you  where  she  lives,  and 
how  ?" 

"  No,  signor  a ;  you  may  do  that,  if  you 
will.  The  ribbon  left  just  so  much  for  you 
to  say." 
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Then  Madame  began  her  story.  How 
Gretchen  lodged  with  a  respectable  woman 
named  Bratchet,  in  an  old  tumble-down 
building  which  was  once  a  college  ;  and  how 
she  had  made  friends  with  some  people  who 
had  been  very  good  to  her,  and  had  offered 
to  make  a  home  for  her  in  their  own  house. 
And  Madame  thought,  but  she  was  not  quite 
sure,  that  these  were  "  the  friends  whom  I 
love,"  who  might  perhaps  stand  in  the  way 
of  Gretchen  becoming  a  great  singer;  and 
therefore  she  had  been  so  very  anxious  that 
the  Signor  should  come  and  do  what  he 
could  to  persuade  her. 

"For  what,"  said  Madame,  "are  these 
friends  whom  she  loves,  if  they  keep  her  from 
her  true  place  in  our  art  ?  And  why  should 
she  stay  here  with  the  Frau  Bratchet,  who 
is  for  ever  praying  and  washing,  when  she 
might  become  one  of  us,  and  have  her  name 
in  our  great  temple  ?  Notturino,  you  must 
make  her  leave  these  people." 
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Notturino  smiled  a  peculiar  smile.  That 
was  just  the  very  thing  he  meant  to  do. 
So  he  promised  to  hear  the  girl  sing  next 
day ;  and  when  he  returned  to  London  in 
the  evening,  to  fulfil  some  engagements 
there,  he  would  see  what  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  having  her  sent  to 
Naples,  and  properly  educated.  And  he 
would  have  promised  everything  else  in 
the  world  that  Madame  wanted,  only  just 
then  more  of  the  singers  came  trooping  in, 
and  a  waiter  announced  that  supper  was 
ready  below. 

Signor  Notturino  wanted  no  supper,  only 
more  brandy  and  soda  water  ;  and  then  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  great  cloak,  and  sal- 
lied out  to  find  this  old  College  yard  where 
the  Frau  Bratchet  lived. 

Roger  Monkeston,  coming  home  late  from 
his  work  that  night — coming,  too,  full  of 
fears,  forebodings,  and  half  stifled  hopes, 
which  crowded  upon  him  all  the  more  busily 
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now  because  he  had  been  forced  to  banish 
them  so  far  away  for  a  few  hours,  paused 
for  a  moment  as  he  passed  the  little  east 
door  where,  after  the  Oratorio  was  over,  he 
had  stood  with  Gretchen.  It  was  quite  dark 
now ;  neither  moon  nor  stars  were  out,  and 
no  merry  bells  stirred  the  air  with  their  music 
any  more.  As  he  lingered  there,  just  to 
bring  to  himself  the  feeling  of  her  presence 
again,  to  live  over  again  that  little  half-hour 
in  which  they  had  come  so  near  each  other, 
a  sudden  sharp  blast  of  wind  smote  down 
upon  him.  It  was  as  if  some  great  wing 
had  swooped  by,  almost  touching  his  face. 
He  shivered ;  he  had  never  felt  it  like  that 
before.  Just  then  a  cloaked  figure  came 
out  from  the  shadow  behind  the  Chapter 
House. 

**  Is  the  old  College  yard  near  here  ?" 
Roger  pointed  across  towards  the  market- 
place. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.     Past 
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the  South  front  and  down  the  High  Street. 
Shall  1  go  with  you  and  show  you  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  can  find  it  alone." 

Roger  went  home.  One  of  the  Festival 
strangers  most  likely.  But  he  would  do  his 
sight-seeing  better,  certainly,  by  daylight. 

That  night  Gretchen  could  not  sleep. 
She  started  and  moaned  in  her  bed.  The 
darkness  seemed  to  her  full  of  dreams  and 
visions.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  rise  and  go 
away  after  a  voice  which  was  calling  her ; 
calling  from  the  old  home  days  at  Stuttgart, 
calling  her  out  into  the  cold  October  night. 
Once  and  again  she  arose  and  w^andered  up 
and  down  the  room,  listened  at  the  curtain- 
ed window,  but  heard  only  the  wind  moan- 
ing through  the  College  archway,  and  the 
slow  measured  tread  of  a  heavy  foot — 
the  watchman's,  perhaps — in  the  courtyard 
below. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  awoke.  She  thought  the 
girl  was  walking  in  her  sleep.     When  she 
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found  she  was  quite  conscious,  only  excited 
and  restless,  she  bade  her  lie  down  again, 
and  dived  into  the  pocket  of  her  lilac  print 
gown  for  a  peppermint  lozenge. 

"  Take  that,  honey.  It'll  do  you  a  power 
of  good.  There's  nought  like  a  bit  o'  pepper- 
mint when  you  can't  go  off  easy.  It's  them 
rausicianers  has  done  it,  I'll  warrant.  And 
that's  what  comes  of  little  folks  like  you 
going  about  among  them  as  don't  belong  to 
you.  It's  ill  walking  in  silver  slippers,  honey, 
when  they  don't  fit  your  feet.  And  I  knew 
it,  as  sure  as  sure,  that  you  wouldn't  get  a 
bit  o'  sleep  for  the  wind  in  your  inside 
when  you  put  your  supper  by  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  it.  Come  your  ways  back 
to  bed,  and  if  you  don't  lie  easy,  just  start 
with  your  prayers  again.  I've  known  that 
send  'em  off  like  a  christened  baby  when 
nought  else  did  no  good." 

Mrs.  Bratchet  did  not  know  that  until 
midnight  the  dark-faced  Signor  was  pacing 
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that  old  College  yard,  sending  out  his  strong 
will  towards  Gretchen,  weak,  worn  out,  and 
weary.  And  as  he  looked  up  at  the  little 
window  he  said  to  himself, 

*'  She  will  come.     I  know  she  will  come." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PATCH  waited  ia  vain  at  the  Chapter 
House  door  all  through  that  first  morn- 
ing of  the  Festival.  Carriage  after  carriage 
rolled  up  as  she  crouched  there  under  the 
battered  old  gurgoyle.  The  prima  donna,  in 
her  rosy  raiment,  swept  magnificently  past 
into  the  gorgeous  gloom  of  the  vestibule. 
The  pea-green  satin  contralto  stepped  daint- 
ily down,  drawing  her  skirts  aside  from 
touch  of  the  ill-clad  woman  who  cared  so  little 
for  her  or  her  splendour.  The  conductor,  with 
his  ponderous  roll  of  music,  bustled  in,  and 
the  good  little  Kapellmeister,  brisk,  lively 
as  was  his  wont ;  but  with  none  of  them 
came  the  dark-faced  Signor  for  whom  she 
watched,  for  whom  her  hollow  eyes  sparkled 
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with  that  hungry  glare  of  expectancy.  At 
last,  when  the  Oratorio  must  have  been 
nearly  over,  she  arose,  stretched  herself 
wearily,  and  went  round  to  the  great  west 
doors,  where  several  officials  were  standing 
about. 

"Terrible  disappointment  this,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  about  Notturino.  It  is  not  often 
that  he  fails." 

Patch  slipped  aside  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  crimson  awning  and  listened. 

"  Will  he  come  to-night,  think  you  ?" 

"  Uncertain,  quite  uncertain.  And  we 
have  a  good  enough  basso  for  the  Cantata. 
But  he  has  promised  to  come  without  fail 
for  the  performance  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Ah,  then,  we  shall  manage,  but  when 
things  go  wrong  at  first  it  is  awkward.  A 
good  beginning  for  numbers,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Tolerable.  Madame  Fortebracchio  al- 
ways draws.  If  one  can  only  secure  her,  a 
performance  is  sure  to  pay." 
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And  then  they  began  to  talk  about  the 
ticket  arrangements,  which  had  been  carried 
out  so  successfully. 

Patch  did  not  care  to  hear  about  them. 
She  wandered  on  to  the  station,  met  all  the 
London  trains  which  came  in  in  time  for  the 
evening  concert,  received  a  few  sixpences 
from  benevolent  travellers  who  thought  she 
was  a  foreigner  in  distress ;  and  then,  fierce 
and  disappointed,  turned  back  to  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  which  were  already  besieged  by 
crowds  of  people  waiting  to  get  good  places 
in  the  back  seats. 

Presently  the  carriage  folks  began  to 
arrive.  Patch  pushed  forward  to  the  front 
of  a  line  formed  of  ragged  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  each  side  the  entrance  to  the  re- 
served seats  and  artists'  rooms.  Possibly  he 
might  come,  though  she  had  missed  him  at 
the  station. 

Still  she  watched  in  vain.  Still  that  keen 
hungry  look  deepened  in  her  eyes.     At  last 
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a  carriage  drove  up,  and  the  prima  donna 
alighted,  not  in  rosy  raiment  this  time,  but 
with  a  sheen  of  white  satin  about  her  that 
shone  like  moonlight  through  the  dim  glare 
of  the  lamps  ;  and  tripping  by  her  side  was  a 
little  blue  petticoated  maiden,  through  whose 
close  woollen  hood  peeped  the  golden  curls 
and  rosy  cheeks  of  Gretchen,  the  lacquering 
girl. 

"  Ha  !  then — how  comes  this  ?"  muttered 
Patch,  when  the  two  had  disappeared.  ''  It 
likes  me  not.  The  good  Frau  MuUer  would 
spin  with  a  heavy  heart  to-night  if  she 
could  know." 

And,  shpping  back  through  the  crowd, 
Patch  went  straight  to  the  hotel  where  she 
knew  Madame  Fortebracchio  was  staying. 

The  waiters,  who  were  never  too  busy 
for  a  chat  with  the  odd  Italian  woman,  told 
her  that  Gretchen  had  been  sent  for  by 
Madame,  who  had  heard  her  sing  at  the 
Oratorio.     They  had  been  nearly  an  hour 
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together  in  Madame's  room,  and  then  had 
gone  to  the  concert ;  but  that  was  all  she 
could  learn.  Had  the  great  singer  come 
3^et  ?  No,  but  Madame  had  left  a  note  for 
the  Signor  Notturino  in  case  he  should  arrive 
before  her  return,  which  could  not  be  now, 
for  the  last  London  train  had  just  come  in. 

Patch  nodded.  One  night  more  of  safety 
for  Gretchen,  at  any  rate. 

"  Have  a  mouthful  ?"  said  a  benevolently- 
disposed  waiter,  whisking  past  with  a  tray 
of  dinner-scraps.  "  You  look  as  if  you 
wouldn't  mind  a  little  filling-up.  You're  as 
starved  as  a  mastiff." 

"  Ay,  and  as  savage,  too,"  said  Patch, 
turning  away,  however,  from  the  offered 
bone  ;  "  but  hunger's  a  good  thing  to  keep 
your  temper  up.  No,  thank  you,  1  shall  go 
and  hear  a  little  more  music." 

And  she  went  back  to  the  concert-room, 
passing,  on  her  way,  the  cab  which  was 
bringing  Notturino  from   the  station.     He 
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had  just  arrived  from  a  little  country  town, 
where  he  had  been  making  engagements  for 
Madame  Fortebracchio.  But  no  spirit  in 
the  air  told  her  that  he  whom  she  waited  for 
was  so  near.  Arrived  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  she  saw  Gretchen,  cloaked  and 
hooded,  standing  in  the  corridor,  went  up 
to  her,  and  was  hearing  the  girl's  story, 
when  a  voice  behind  gave  her  fresh  work  to 
do. 

"  Notturino  has  come.  It  is  all  right 
now,  w^e  shall  have  hioi  at  the  Oratorio  to- 
morrow. We  need  not  fear  for  our  Festi- 
val any  more.  The  tickets  have  begun  to 
go  off  already." 

Patch  slipped  a■^vay  just  as  the  blue 
rosetted  steward  came  to  "  disperse  "  poor 
little  Gretchen  for  blocking  up  the  road, 
and  hurried  to  the  hotel.  Yes,  the  Signor 
had  come.  There  was  his  luggage  piled  up 
in  the  corner  of  the  lobby.  And  was  he  to 
be  seen   now  ?     No,  he  had  gone  out — to 
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see  the  town,  most  likely,  the  waiter 
thought,  for  he  was  wrapped  up  well,  and 
had  taken  a  cigar  with  him  ;  but  when  he 
would  come  in  again  was  his  own  affair. 
These  singers  were  a  queer  merry  set,  there 
was  no  telling  of  their  goings  and  comings. 

So  Patch  went  out  again  into  the  dark. 
Nothing  for  her  now  it  seemed  but  per- 
petual going  out  into  the  dark,  and  looking 
through  into  lighted  places  which  she  might 
never  enter.  It  was  hopeless  to  findNotturino 
now,  and  even  if  she  could,  what  use  would 
it  be  ?  Her  only  way  was  to  watch  quietly 
over  Gretchen,  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  from 
being  brought  into  the  company  of  this  man, 
who  could  work  her  nothing  but  evil.  No 
need  for  her  to  talk,  only  to  watch,  and  to 
act,  if  the  time  came  for  that. 

She  went  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  again  ; 
Gretchen  had  disappeared.  Madame  Forte- 
bracchio  too,  she  learned,  had  gone.  Then 
she  returned  once  more  to  the  hotel.     No, 
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Gretclieii  was  not  there  ;  the  prima  donna 
had  been  accompanied  only  by  some  of  her 
companion  singers,  and  the  maid  who 
always  attended  upon  her.  Finally,  she 
went  to  the  house  in  the  College  yard. 
Through  the  uncurtained  window  she  saw 
the  Frau  Bratchet  bustling  about,  putting 
away  what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of 
supper.  Upon  the  drawn  blind  of  the  little 
room  above,  a  shadow — Gretchen's  shadow, 
moved  to  and  fro  ;  then  the  light  was  put 
out,  and  all  was  still.  Looking  into  the 
kitchen  again,  she  saw  a  blue  cloak  lying  on 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  settle.  All  was 
safe,  then.     So  far  so  good. 

"But,  oh  !  that  this  Festival  were  over !" 
said  Patch  to  herself,  as  she  dragged  her 
slow  steps  away  to  Daniel's  cottage  by  the 
Cruxborough  Station.  "  One  might  begin 
to  be  quiet  then." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TN  the  very  early  dawn  of  the  morning, 
-^  but  not  before  Mrs.  Bratchet  had  had 
her  own  private  diet  of  devotion,  and  been 
bustling  about  for  more  than  an  hour  over 
her  household  matters,  honest  Gurtha 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little  house  in 
the  College  yard. 

*'  You're  up  betimes,"  she  said,  as,  after 
having  tried  the  latch,  she  walked  in  and 
found  the  good  woman  folding  up  a  screen 
full  of  linen,  which  had  been  left  to  air  off 
the  night  before.  "  I  thought  I  should  ha' 
roused  you  out  o'  your  bed,  and  the  Minster 
only  gone  six  this  just  a  bit  since." 

"  Bed,    indeed  !"     said    Mrs.    Bratchet, 
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counting  out  her  piles  of  things  before  she 
sorted  them  into  their  respective  baskets. 
"It  isn't  much  bed  sees  of  me  now-a-days, 
and  folks  flying  at  me  fit  to  tear  me  to 
pieces,  if  their  things  isn't  back  to  the  minit. 
I  don't  know  where  I  should  find  myself  if 
I  didn't  get  a  good  hold,  as  you  may  say,  of 
the  fore  front  of  the  day,  and  pull  through 
that  way.  And  that  Patch,  too,  as  I'll  eat 
my  own  wash-tub  if  I've  had  a  pennyworth 
of  work  out  of  her  this  more'n  a  week  past, 
let  alone  carrying  out  the  baskets, — no,  nor 
shan't,  neither,  while  all  this  musicianing 
deed's  agate,  for  a  plague  as  it  is.  And 
there's  the  starch  things  to  Ballingers,  three 
dozen  on  'em,  and  the  body-linen  to  Mrs. 
Balmain,  and  them  dress-shirts  to  the 
•  Cruxborough  Arms.'  I  wish  it  were  all 
sided  out  of  the  place,  and  that  do  I." 

"  You  can't  wish  no  better,"  said  Gurtha, 
rightly  inferring  that  Mrs.  Bratchet's  last  re- 
mark applied  to  the  Festival,  rather  than  to 
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the  piles  of  linen  which  cumbered  her  little 
room.  "The  place  is  fairly  given  over  to 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  as  nobody  can't  per- 
suade me  such  like  goings  on  is  aught  else  ; 
and  there'll  come  a  reckoning  for  it,  see  if 
there  won't.  But  I'm  vexed  you're  throng 
this  morning,  gammer,  for  I  ran  over  to  see 
if  you  could  come  and  help  us  a  bit.  The 
missis  has  been  took  i'  the  fore  part  of  the 
night  wi'  one  of  them  nasty  faints,  and  she 
don't  seem  to  come  round  proper." 

"  Lawkamassy  !"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
*'  that's  a  bad  job !  I've  telled  the  missis 
over  and  over  again  as  them  there  faints 
wasn't  a  thing  to  let  alone.  You  never 
know  what  may  come  on  'em.  There  was  a 
lady  I  lived  cook  with  afore  I  was  married, 
went  off  wi'  nought  else  right  away,  and  you 
couldn't  tell  for  ever  so  lonoj  but  what  she 
was  asleep,  she  lay  that  still  and  quiet,  and 
the  blessedest  smile  ever  3'Ou  see  on  her 
face.     And  when  the  missis  started  with  'em 
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after  she  got  agate  with  the  shop  here, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  that's  how  she'll  go  some 
day,  if  she  don't  look  to  it." 

''  It  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that,  yet,"  said 
Gurtha.  "  I  don't  doubt  she'll  come  round 
in  time.  But  I've  seed  her  falling  off  this 
good  bit  past,  and  I've  telled  her  myself, 
and  so  has  Miss  Jean  and  young  master,  it 
was  with  working  over-hard  in  that  there 
shop.  But,  law !  Mrs.  Bratchet,  what's  the 
use  ?     If  you  will,  you  must." 

"  That's  it,  honey,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  a 
look  of  real  concern  overclouding  her  bright 
cheery  face.  "She  was  always  a  woman 
was  the  missis — bless  her  ! — as  couldn't  rest 
easy  on  her  bed  without  she'd  made  it  her- 
self. I've  been  at  her  oft  to  take  it  a  bit 
quieter,  but  you  might  as  well  stand  up 
afore  Stack's  mill-wheel  at  the  Willow- 
marshes,  and  tell  it  to  stop  turning  when 
the  water's  high.  It's  in  her,  and  that's 
where  it  is.     You've  got  a  doctor  surely, 
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though  ;  them  faints  isn't  a  thing  to  be  let 
alone." 

"  Yes,  she's  well  looked  to.  Miss  Jean  sent 
for  him  when  salts  and  that  sort  o' thing  didn't 
fetch  her  round,  and  he  says  it's  nought  but 
brandy  '11  do  it.  And  she's  come  back  a 
bit  since  we  gived  it  her,  but  she  don't  seem 
to  find  herself,  as  you  may  say,  and  mumbles 
a  deal.  And  Miss  Jean,  she  don't  leave  her 
not  a  minute,  and  Mr.  Roger  a-wandering 
about,  as  it's  just  the  way  wi'  the  men,  when 
there's  a  bit  o'  sickness  going,  and  looks  that 
oneasy  and  onsettled  while  you  might  think 
he'd  done  it  hisself  Which  maybe  it's  a  judg- 
ment on  him  for  these  here  goings  on  at  the 
Minster,  as  I  say,  it'll  have  to  come  some- 
where afore  long,  and  them  dressed-up  folks, 
like  the  kings  and  queens  in  a  wax-works,  a- 
standing  up  there  and  flinging  the  Almighty's 
words  in  his  face,  as  you  may  say,  as  if  the 
blessed  Book  was  for  nought  but  to  be  cut 
up  into  their  jigs  and  songs.     If  that  isn't 
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taking  His  name  in  vain,  tell  me  what  is,  and 
I'll  hold  my  tongue.  Good  for  the  charities 
of  the  place,  indeed!  as  Mr.  Roger  said  to  me 
when  I  telled  him  he'd  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  such-like  goings  on,  and  they  was  to  give 
the  profits  to  the  hospital.  I'd  rather  take 
a  dispensary  note  and  fend  for  myself,  than 
I'd  lay  me  down  on  a  hospital  bed  as  was 
kep'  up  that  way, — no,  let  it  be  the  best 
goose  feathers  as  ever  come  off  a  Willow- 
marsh  farm." 

"  They  do  say  the  dispensary's  to  get  it 
too,  though,"  quoth  Mrs.  Bratchet ;  "  but, 
maybe,  you  won't  have  an  affliction  for  a 
good  bit  yet.     You're  a  strong  sort." 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  that,"  said  Gurtha, 
tying  up  both  present  mercies  and  future 
contingencies  in  the  knot  of  her  thankful- 
ness. "  It  isn't  much  the  doctor's  ever  got 
out  of  me,  let  alone  hospitals,  as  thrives  on 
the  devil's  pence  that  way.  But  you'll  make 
shift  to   come  over,  Mrs.   Bratchet,    won't 
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you,  if  it's  nobbut  an  hour  or  two,  while  I 
get  through  the  thick  end  of  the  work,  so 
as  I  can  wait  in  the  shop  while  Miss  Jean 
does  for  the  missis  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  "  don't  you 
fidget,  ril  none  see  Mrs.  Monkeston  stuck 
fast  while  I've  a  pair  of  hands  to  help  her, 
let  the  body-linen  go  where  it  will.  I'll  just 
straighten  things  round  a  bit,  and  step  up. 
There's  the  little  wench  yonder  ;"  and  Mrs. 
Bratchet  jerked  her  thumb  in  the  direction 
of  the  staircase.  "  I  lay  she  won't  want  to 
stir  out  this  morning,  for  she's  had  a  pot- 
tering night  of  it,  with  wind  in  her  inside,  as 
I  told  her  what  it  'ud  be  when  she  put  the 
bacon  by  without  so  much  as  looking  at  it, 
and  never  a  bite  of  anything  to  fill  her  up 
comfortable ;  so  I  reckon  she'll  be  glad 
enough  to  sit  still  in  the  house,  and  then 
she  can  answer  the  door  if  anybody  comes. 
She's  laid  on  my  mind  a  deal,  is  that  poor 
girl ;  but  we  mustn't  stay  to  talk  about  it,  and 
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the  missis  wanting  you.  Tell  Miss  Jean  I'll 
be  up  for  certain  afore  it's  time  to  open  out 
the  shop." 

And  the  two  women  parted. 

Poor  little  Gretchen  woke  weary  and  dis- 
pirited, to  battle  as  best  she  could  with  a 
new  day  of  excitement.  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
whose  religion  was  practical  as  well  as  doc- 
trinal, bade  her  stay  quietly  in  bed  for  a 
time,  instead  of  rising  as  usual  to  help  in 
the  housework ;  and  then,  after  taking  her 
up  a  comfortable  breakfast,  she  set  to  work 
and  ironed  out  the  muslin  bodice,  whose 
freshness  had  been  somewhat  dimmed  by 
two  public  appearances. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  had  her  doubts,  even  as 
Gurtha,  about  that  "  musicianing,"  especially 
the  evening  part  of  the  performance ;  but, 
unlike  Gurtha,  she  had  a  vein  of  good-na- 
tured toleration,  underlying  the  tougher  for- 
mation of  her  theology,  which  upon  occa- 
sion cropped  to  the  surface,  and  formed,  as 
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it  were,  a  soil  in  which  now  and  then  little 
wild-flowers  of  charity  took  root  and  blos- 
somed. At  times,  she  even  rose  to  a  dim 
appreciation  of  youth,  beauty,  high  spirits, 
and  other  passing  frivolities,  which,  in  her 
shorter  catechism,  were  set  forth  as  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life. 

"  Folks  will  be  young,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as,  with  a  certain  pride  in  her  handi- 
work,— which  pride,  of  course,  had  not  the 
most  distant  relationship  with  the  three 
divisions  of  worldliness  already  mentioned, 
— she  ironed  out  and  set  the  frills  of  the 
muslin  bodice.  "  Law  bless  me !  when 
there's  a  pretty  face  to  show,  where's  the 
harm  of  setting  it  off  a  bit?  I  remember  the 
time  when  1  was  as  fond  of  a  flowered  print 
as  anybody  else,  or  I  don't  think  my  old 
man — bless  him  ! — Vn^ouM  ha'  been  so  keen 
after  me.  A  bit  o'  colour  pleases  the  men, 
it  does,  and  I  don't  blame  them  as  lets  'em 
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have  it.  Nobbut  may  the  Lord  keep  her 
out  of  harm's  way  while  she  gets  somebody 
to  look  to  her  reg'lar.  She'll  be  all  right, 
only  she  gets  settled  wi'  some  one  as  '11  pet 
her  up  a  bit." 

And  then  Mrs  Bratchet  took  her  another 
cup  of  coffee  ;  and  whilst  Gretchen  sat  up  in 
bed  to  drink  it,  she  read  a  portion,  and 
sang  a  good  lusty  thanksgiving  hymn,  and 
then  offered  up  a  lengthy  prayer,  whose 
chief  burden  was  that  this  youthful  hand- 
maiden might  be  preserved  from  the  snares 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
have  her  face  turned  Zionwards,  and  her 
feet  directed  to  a  city  of  habitation  wherein 
she  might  praise  her  Maker  all  the  da^^s  of 
her  life.  A  prayer  which  seemed,  to  Gret- 
chen, like  bells  sounding  through  a  mist ; 
but  the  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  good  hearty 
kiss  which  Frau  Bratchet  gave  her  when  she 
had  finished  it,  were  more  intelligible. 

"  How  you  are  good  !"  she  said,   with  a 
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wistful  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  as  Mrs.  Bratch- 
et  went  round  the  bed-room,  giving  a  few 
tidying  touches  here  and  there.  "  I  wish 
you  could  love  my  music,  for  then  I  would 
sing  to  you  while  you  do  work,  and  it  would 
seem  to  you  that  the  time  was  not  long. 
Your  music  is  not  beautiful,  it  makes  me 
that  I  do  want  to  laugh  ;  but  you  are  very 
good  yourself.  Ah  !  Frau  Bratchet,  how 
much  better  you  do  live  than  you  do  sing." 
"  Mercy  on  us!"  said  that  practical  woman, 
*'  what  do  the  child  be  talking  about?  And 
such  a  good  one  as  I  was  always  reckoned 
to  set  the  tunes !  But  go  your  ways,  honey, 
and  lay  you  down  and  rest  a  bit,  while  the 
vittles  has  time  to  settle.  And  then  you 
must  make  yourself  ready  for  the  what'n-ye- 
call-it,  in  the  Minster,  else  you  11  be  all  of  a 
muddle  when  the  time  comes.  And  when 
you're  dressed,  maybe  you'll  sit  you  by  the 
fireside,  and  keep  a  look  out  to  answer  the 
door  against  anyone  comes,  for  Gurtha's  been 
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to  bid  me  if  I  can  go  to  help  them  a  bit. 
Mrs.  Monkeston's  been  took  ill,  poor  thing, 
and  they're  hard  set  with  the  shop  and  all 
that." 

"  Ah !  Madame  with  the  good,  grave  face; 
and  she  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  she 
offered  to  me  that  I  should  be  at  home  with 
her,  and  help  her,  that  she  should  not  al- 
ways have  to  be  in  the  shop.  And  she  is 
ill,  and  she  will  need  it  more  than  ever  that 
I  should  go." 

"  Ah,  honey,  and  a  good  thing  for  your- 
self, too,  when  you  get  fixed  with  somebody 
respectable,  as  you  don't  need  to  be  always 
coming  and  going  by  yourself.  And  there's 
no  telling  what  might  come  of  it  neither," 
added  Mrs.  Bratchet,  thinking  of  the  hand- 
some young  mechanic,  who,  to  her  certain 
knowledge, had  brought  Gretchen  home  more 
than  once  from  the  singing-class.  "  I  don't 
know  as  Mrs.  Monkeston  'ud  stir  a  finger 
again'  it,  if  it  turned  that  way.     It  mightn't 
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be  a  bad  thing,  being  as  she  isn't  a  woman 
that  ever  thought  a  deal  about  money." 

"No,"  said  Gretchen,  innocently,  not 
understanding  this  previsionary  hint ;  "  but 
I  did  not  tell  you,  good  Frau  Bratchet,  for 
I  was  so  tired  when  I  came  home  last  night. 
Madame  the  ^nma  donna  was  very  good  to 
me  when  I  did  go  to  sing  to  her,  and  she 
said  she  Avould  name  me  to  her  friends,  that 
I  should  go  far  away  and  be  taught  to  be  a 
great  singer.  Now,  then,  Frau  Bratchet, 
what  say  you  to  that?" 

"  Mercy  on  us,  child  ! — why,  I  say  you'd 
a  vast  better  stop  where  you  are,  and  be 
took  care  of,  and  addle  an  honest  penny  to 
yourself,  and  that's  what  I  say.  Little  folks 
is  best  left  to  their  own  sort,  and  I  don't 
know  what  needs  yon  fine  lady,  with  her 
silks  and  her  satins,  and  all  the  rest,  to 
trouble  her  head  about  you.  She'd  better 
let  you  alone,  to  my  thinking.  And  Mrs. 
Monkeston,  as  there  isn't  a  better  woman  in 
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the  place,  ready  to  take  to  you  like  her 
own  child  ;  and  if  it's  the  music  you're  after, 
why,  there's  Mr.  Grant  sets  that  store  by 
you  as  I  think  you  might  frame  to  be  a  bit 
content.  It's  ill  wear,  honey,  is  a  gown  as 
was  never  made  to  fit  you." 

"  Oh !  but,  Frau  Bratchet,  Mr.  Grant 
cannot  teach  me  as  it  would  be  if  Madame 
were  my  friend.  And  she  was  good  to  me. 
She  said  I  was  to  come  and  speak  to  her 
after  the  concert  last  night,  and  I  did  wait 
at  the  door  a  long  time,  and  some  one 
looked  cross  at  me,  and  asked  me  why 
stood  I  there  ;  and  when  I  told  him  1  did 
wait  for  Madame,  he  pushed  wide  open  the 
door,  and  they  said  Madame  had  gone,  so 
she  must  have  forgotten  me.  But  this  after- 
noon, when  I  sing  in  the  chorus,  she  will 
remember  me  again,  and  will  send  for  me, 
because  she  did  promise  me  so  much." 

"  Likely  enough,  child.  That's  the  way 
with  them   grand  folks.     And   so  a   little 
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wench  like  you  must  go  standing  in  amongst 
all  them  people,  and  some  on  'em  flytin'  at 
you,  as  you  come  home  that  scared,  you 
couldn't  eat  a  bite  nor  sup,  and  all  because 
Madame  had  forgotten.  Forgotten,  indeed  ! 
It's  naught  else  but  forgetting  with  such 
like.  You're  best  among  your  own  sort, 
honey,  take  an  old  woman's  word." 

"  Yes,  but,  Frau  Bratchet,  you  do  not 
look  to  the  end.  If  I  might  give  up  my 
life  to  it,  I  should  one  day  be  much  rich, 
and  then  I  would  come  back  to  see  you 
again,  because  I  would  keep  you  always  in 
my  lieart — you  who  were  good  to  me.  And 
then  you  might  hear  me  sing  even  the  solo 
parts  at  the  Festival  here,  and  I  would  have 
a  beautiful  dress,  like  Madame,  and  no  longer 
this  woollen  petticoat,  and  all  the  people 
would  praise  me." 

"  '  Let  all  the  people  praise  Thee,  0  God ;' 
the  blessed  Scriptures  says  that,  honey,  and 
when  He's  had  His  due,  it'll  be  time  enough 
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to  get  agate  o'  your  own.  However,  it 
isn't  for  me  to  say  nought.  It's  in  better 
hands  nor  mine  where  you're  to  come  and 
where  you're  to  go.  If  I  was  to  say  as  I 
feel,  I'd  a  vast  rather  see  you  set  up  i'  the 
chapel  loft,  singing  the  songs  o'  Zion,  with 
your  face  thitherwards,  nor  have  a  ticket 
for  the  front  seats  o'  the  Festival,  and  see 
you  dressed  up  like  Madame,  wi'  your  silks 
and  your  velvets,  and  all  the  people  prais- 
ing you  as  you  set  such  store  by.  But  I 
mun  be  going,  for  I  promised  Gurtha  I'd 
give  a  look  in  afore  it  were  time  to  open 
the  shop." 

"  And  will  you  say,  please,  how  that  I 
am  sorry  for  Madame,  and  for  the  Fraulein 
Monkeston,  whom  I  love  so  much  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  honey.  It  would  ha'  helped 
'em  a  vast  more,  though,  if  you  could  ha' 
gone  and  set  in  the  shop  a  bit,  while  Miss 
Jean  tended  her  mother  ;  but  you're  not  fit 
for  that  to-day,  let  alone  yon  carrying  on  i' 
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the  Minster.  And  I  don't  know  when  I 
shall  be  back  ;  if  the  missis  isn't  no  better, 
it  may  be  a  good  while  first ;  but  there's 
cold  meat  in  the  closet  under  the  stairs, 
and  you  can  fettle  a  bit  o'  dinner  for  your- 
self, and  you  know  where  the  'taters  is  and 
every  think  else.  And  if  I'm  not  back  afore 
it's  time  to  start,  you'll  mind  to  lock  the 
door,  and  put  the  key  on  that  bit  o'  brick 
just  behind  the  right-hand  shutter,  so  as  I 
can  lay  my  hand  on  it  i'  the  dark." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  nestling  down 
among  the  pillows,  "  I  will  do  everything 
what  you  wish.  And  if  it  is  not  that  Ma- 
dame does  send  for  me,  I  will  help  the 
Fraulein  so  much  as  I  can  to-morrow." 

"  That's  right,  honey.  She'd  do  the  same 
for  you,  I  warrant.  And  if  Patch  does 
turn  up — not  as  it's  likely  she  will,  but  there's 
never  no  telling — them  starch  things  in  the 
hand-basket  is  to  the  '  Cruxborough  Arms,' 
and  the  shirts  to  Ballinger's,  and  the  body- 
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linen  to  Mrs.  Balmain's.  You  won't  forget. 
And  you're  not  afeard  to  be  left  with  your- 
self, or  I'd  get  one  of  the  neighbours  to 
come  in  and  sit  a  bit." 

"  Oh !  no,  thank  you."  said  Gretchen, 
having  a  dim  vision  of  interminable  prayers 
and  hymns  if  one  of  the  Frau  Bratchet's 
friends  came  in.  "  It  is  well  that  I  be 
alone.     There  is  no  one  to  fear." 

"  Then  you're  well  off,"  said  Mrs.  Bratch- 
et.     And  with  that  she  left  her. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

T)UT  Gretchen  really  was  distressed, 
^-^     thoudi   the   dread    of  an    unlimited 

o 

succession  of  devotional  exercises,  if  one  of 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  fellow-members  came  in, 
prevented  her  from  owning  it.  That  weary, 
wakeful,  restless  night  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  strength  out  of  her.  It  had  left  her 
unusually  sensitive  to  surrounding  impres- 
sions. As  she  lay  there  alone  in  her  little 
bedroom,  the  silence  almost  stifled  her.  She 
was  thankful  for  the  steady  humdrum  tick- 
ing of  the  old  clock,  or  the  occasional  chirp 
of  the  linnet  in  its  cage  downstairs,  to  break 
that  dread  monotony  of  solitude  which  was 
closing    her    round.     Every   fibre    in    her 
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seemed  strained,  every  sense  quickened. 
Again  it  was  as  though  voices  called  to  her 
from  far  off.  She  could  not  rest,  she  could 
not  be  quiet ;  she  could  not  even  any  more 
busy  herself  with  pleasant  dreams  of  what 
might  come  to  her  through  Madame's  pro- 
mised remembrance,  A  stone  had  been 
dropped  by  some  unseen  hand  into  the 
clear  pool  of  thought,  and  every  image  there 
showed  now,  confused,  quivering,  uncertain. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock ;  the  sun  shone 
broadly  and  bravely  into  her  window  when 
she  began  to  get  up  and  dress  for  the 
Festival.  That  dressing  was  a  little  help. 
It  gave  her  thoughts  something  to  do.  She 
could  not  for  awhile  listen  to  herself  with 
such  intense  consciousness.  The  good  Frau 
Bratehet  had  made  that  crumpled  muslin 
bodice  look  so  fresh  again.  The  sunshine 
flashing  upon  her  hair  brought  out  so 
brightly  its  living  gold.  Gretchen  felt 
almost    happy    as    she    stood    before   the 
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cracked  looking-glass,  and  wove  those  rip- 
pling masses  in  and  out.  Only,  where  was 
the  blue  ribbon  ? 

She  looked  all  over  for  it,  shook  out  her 
petticoat,  her  kirtle,  her  woollen  hood,  but 
there  was  no  ribbon.  She  must  have 
dropped  it  as  she  was  running  home  the 
night  before,  and  she  would  never  see  it 
again ;  and  what  would  Herr  Monkeston 
say,  for  she  had  promised  him  to  wear  it  all 
through  the  Festival  ?  It  was  her  only  rib- 
bon, too.  Without  it  she  could  not  gather 
her  hair  up  in  that  pretty  English  way  that 
she  had  learned  in  the  lacquering-room. 
She  must  pull  it  all  down  again,  and  make 
it  into  two  long  plaits  on  each  side,  as  she 
used  to  wear  it  in  her  mother's  house. 

Gretchen  pouted  as  she  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass  when  that  was  done.  There 
did  not  seem  half  so  much  of  her  now. 
She  felt  quite  small  and  insignificant.  And 
yet  it   brought   back  to   her   so   strangely 
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the  time  when  she  wore  it  so  in  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Stuttgart,  and  the  Siguor  used 
sometimes  to  take  up  the  long  plaits  in 
his  hand,  and  stroke  them,  and  call  her 
schones  Mddchen,  and  make  the  red  glow 
come  into  her  cheeks. 

Gretchen  shivered  violently.  And  yet 
the  warm  October  sun  was  shining  in  so 
brightly  all  the  time. 

'^  Ach !  if  some  one  would  come  and 
speak  to  me,"  murmured  the  girl,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  leaned  her  face 
down  upon  them  ;  "I  would  not  then  be  so 
lonely." 

And  she  thought  of  the  little  house  in 
Bishop's  Lane.  Could  it  be  only  yesterday 
morning,  and  it  seemed  like  a  whole  year 
ago,  that  she  had  sat  in  the  warm  firelight 
of  the  Fraulein  Monkeston's  room,  with  the 
clasp  of  a  kind  hand  upon  her  own,  the 
touch  of  a  loving  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  And 
she  had  been  so  happy  to  think  that  soon, 
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,  when  this  Festival  was  over,  she  should  be 
at  home  there  always.  Yet  what  hindered 
that  she  should  not  be  at  home  there  still? 
Ah,  what  ?  Gretchen  could  not  tell.  But 
something  lay  between  her  and  the  old  life. 
There  was  no  longer  for  her  any  reality  in 
it.  Something  seemed  drawing  her  away, 
away  whither  she  could  not  telL 

"  If  someone  would  speak  to  me,'*  mur- 
mured poor  little  Gretchen  again. 

And  the  old  clock  ticked,  and  the  linnet 
chirped,  and  the  golden  October  sun  shone 
in,  and  far  oiF  a  hum  of  busy  life  was  arising 
out  of  the  crowded  streets  ;  but  in  the  room 
all  was  so  lonely,  and  every  sound  was  like 
a  mysterious,  living,  invisible  presence. 

Then  she  put  on  her  embroidered  petti- 
coat and  clear  muslin  bodice,  and  laced  *  up 
her  black  kirtle,  and  fastened  it  with  the 
little  bunch  of  blue  ribbon  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
slung  the  leather  pouch  round  her  waist, 
looping  it  in  amongst  the  folds  of  her  dress. 
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Perhaps  she  had  put  the  himmelblau  ribbon 
in  there  to  take  care  of  it.  No  ;  but  there 
was  the  bit  of  paper  which  Madame  had 
slipped  into  her  hand  the  night  before. 

Gretchen  opened  it.  It  was  a  five-pound 
note.  She  had  never  had  a  five-pound  note  in 
her  hands  before,  but  she  knew  it  repre- 
sented the  value  of  ten  weeks'  work  in  the 
lacquering-room.  Ten  whole  weeks'  wages, 
and  with  no  labour  or  trouble  of  hers,  but 
just  singing  those  songs  to  Madame.  Oh  ! 
how  rich  she  was,  and  how  much  she  could 
do  now !  And  if  she  did  go  away,  she 
would  buy  something  for  everyone.  The 
good  Frau  Bratchet  should  have  a  lilac 
print  gown  for  Sundays,  and  Patch  a  scarlet 
shawl ;  and  perhaps  the  Fraulein  Monkeston 
wodld  permit  that  she  offered  to  her  some 
little  remembrance — a  kerchief  of  em- 
broidery, such  as  the  Eclelfrauen  in  her 
own  country  wore  on  festa  days,  only  it 
should  be  of  her  own  work ;  and  there  was 
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no  time  for  that,  for  if  Madame  took  her 
away,  it  would  be  very  soon.  Ah !  the 
good  Madame !  And  Gretchen  put  the 
note  carefully  back  into  her  little  pouch, 
and  went  down  into  the  kitchen.  This 
thinking  of  other  people  had  taken  away 
some  of  her  sadness.  She  began  to  sing  to 
herself,  in  soft  sweet  undertones,  the  song 
which  had  won  her  so  much  praise, 
"  Kennst  du  das  Land.'' 

But  even  as  she  sang,  she  became  restless 
again.  She  could  not  go  on.  She  arose, 
and  wandered  up  and  down ;  then  paused — 
listened.  A  voice  was  calling  her  away, 
and  no  good  Frau  Bratchet  now  bid  her 
lie  still  and  say  her  prayers. 

"  If  some  one  would  speak  to  me !"  sighed 
the  poor  child  again. 

She  had  scarcely  said  the  words,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Patch  came  in. 
Gretchen  almost  sprang  into  the  woman's 
arras. 
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"Ah I  then  1  am  glad,  for  I  was  all  alone, 
and  the  silence  did  cover  me  like  a  cloud, 
that  I  could  not  breathe.  Now  again  do  I 
live." 

"What  makes  you  be  aloue,  child,  and  so 
gay,  too  ?"  said  Patch,  glancing  quickly  round 
the  room,  and  then  at  the  bright  festa-dress. 
"Have  you  been  to  sing  to  Madame  again?" 

"  Xo,"  and  the  little  sparkle  of  light  began 
already  to  go  out  of  Gretchen's  eyes.  "  I 
think  that  Madame  did  forget  me  last  night. 
I  had  waited  long  before  you  came  to  me, 
and  then  they  told  me  she  was  gone  ;  and 
the  gentleman  was  cross  to  me,  and  thought 
that  I  did  beg,  and  spoke  that  I  was  too 
young  and  too  strong  for  that,  as  if  I  did 
not  already  know ;  which  made  me  feel  that 
I  had  no  longer  any  spirit  left,  and  I  came 
away  alone,  and  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  am 
much  tired." 

"  Poor  little  one  !"  and  Patch  looked  ear- 
nestly into  the  girl's  face.    "  That  is  the  way 
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with  the  great  people ;  they  say  what  is  all 
fair  and  pleasant,  and  they  win  from  you  your 
love,  and  then  they  forget.  Yet  I  would  it 
might  be  so  now  with  others  than  Madame, 
for  then  could  I  rest  content.  But  some  re- 
member too  long.  And  where  is  Mrs. 
Bratchet  that  you  are  here  alone  ?" 

"  Ah !  then,  that  is  sad.  There  came 
early  this  morning  a  message  that  she  should 
go  to  Madame  Monkeston,  who  is  ill.  She 
has  had  what  you  call  a  faint,  and  they  must 
have  someone  to  help,  that  the  Fraulein 
Jean  shall  not  be  always  in  the  shop." 

"  And  why  should  not  you  go,  child  ? 
You  were  better  there  than  here." 

Gretchen  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"The  Frau  Bratchet  also  said  that  was 
my  duty.  No,  it  is  my  duty  that  I  wait  for 
Madame,  if  she  does  send  for  me  again,  and 
that  I  go  to  the  Festival.  There  is  some- 
thing with  me  that  I  cannot  give  myself 
elsewhere.    And  the  Frau  Bratchet  did  say," 
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added  Gretcben,  hurriedly,  as  if  to  change 
the  conversation,  ''  that  if  you  did  come, 
there  was  the  covered  basket  to  Mrs.  Bal- 
hnger,  and  the  linen  to  Mrs.  Balmain,  and 
the  other  things  to  the  '  Cruxborough  Arms.' 
I  did  say  it  to  myself  three  times,  that  I 
should  not  forget — the  covered  basket  to 
Mrs.  Ballinger,  and  the  linen  to  Mrs.  Bal- 
main, and  the  other  things  to  the  '  Crux- 
borough  Arms.'  " 

"  I  will  see  to  them.  So  you  have  not 
been  to  the  hotel  again,  then,  and  Madame 
has  not  sent  for  you  ?" 

"  No ;  and  I  think,  and  I  wonder,  and  all 
seems  to  me  strange,  and  I  have  now  no 
spirit  that  I  should  go  forward." 

"  The  better  for  you,  child.  I  would  fain 
see  you  at  home  with  the  good  Mrs. 
Monkeston,  and  the  singing  forgotten.  I 
should  then  have  a  good  heart,  but  now  I 
am  full  of  fears.  This  to  the  '  Cruxborough 
Arms.' "     And  Patch  shouldered  the  basket 
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of  Starch  things.  ^'  It  may  be  I  shall  there 
hear  somewhat  of  Madame,  and  what  she 
means  to  do.  Farewell,  little  one.  Keep 
thee  quietly  at  home ;  thou  wilt  be  nowhere 


better." 
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KEEP  thee  quietly  at  home,  little 
one." 

But  who  should  give  the  quietness  ?  For 
there  came  over  her  again,  when  Patch  had 
gone,  that  strange,  oppressive  feeling  of  re- 
straint and  loneliness.  Yet  not  loneliness  ; 
there  seemed  a  living  presence  near  her — a 
power  which  she  could  neither  realize  nor 
understand,  slowly  drawing  her  away  from 
herself. 

She  began  to  wander  up  and  down  again. 
Again  there  came  that  piteous  longing  for 
someone  to  speak  to,  something  to  break 
this  spell,  which  was  slowly  tightening  upon 
her.     There  was  a  gentle  knock,     Gretchen 
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stood  still,  every  nerve  and  fibre  within  her 
quivering  silently.  After  a  moment  or  two 
Notturino  came  in,  closed  the  door,  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  it ;  but  he  never 
spoke,  only  looked  steadfastly  at  the  startled, 
trembling  girl. 

As  if  drawn  by  some  subtle  force,  she  came 
slowly  forward  with  outstretched  hands. 
Notturino  took  them  when  she  had  come 
near  enough,  and  held  them  so  that  they 
could  tremble  no  more. 

"  See,  then,  child,  how  useless  that  thou 
shouldst  go  away  from  me.  Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  thou  must  come,  if  I  do  but  call 
thee  with  my  look."  He  kissed  her  white 
forehead,  then  put  her  a  little  away  from 
him,  the  better  to  see  her  face.  ''  Ah  !  little 
one,"  he  said,  touching  the  long  golden 
braids  which  lay  upon  her  shoulder,  "  thou 
hast  not  changed  so  very  much  since  the 
days  when  thou  didst  sit  under  the  Danner- 
haum  and  sing  so  sweetly.     And  thy  mother 
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sent  thee  away — the  good  soul !  But  thou 
dost  not  say  thou  art  glad  to  see  me." 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  he  continued,  as  Gretchen 
would  have  drawn  her  hands  out  of  his 
steady,  strong  grasp.  "Thou  canst  not  go 
away,  and  I  have  yet  much  to  say  to  thee. 
And  so  they  would  make  of  thee  a  great 
singer.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"Yes,  Signor,"  said  Gretchen,  looking 
down.  And  she  could  say  no  more.  She 
was  conscious  of  nothing  save  this  voice,  this 
face,  this  will  drawing  her  own  after  it. 

"And  Madame  has  smiled  upon  thee,  and 
will  be  thy  friend.  Speak,  little  frightened 
one.  Ah !  thou  art  no  stronger  now  than 
when  thou  didst  start  and  tremble  so,  if  I 
did  but  look  upon  thee  in  the  Conservatoire. 
Thou  foolish  child!" 

But  all  the  while  Notturino  kept  his  black 
gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  her  hands 
locked  in  his. 

"  Madame  did  send  for   me "    Gretchen 
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began,  very  faintly,  "  after  that  I  had  sung 
in  the  Donikirche  at  the  Festival ;  and  she 
praised  me  much,  and  bade  me  that  I  should 
come  to  her  again  in  the  evening.  And  she 
took  me  with  her  to  the  concert,  after  that 
she  had  said  she  would  speak  for  me  to  her 
friends,  and  I  was  there  to  see  her  again  ; 
and  I  did  wait,  but  she  forgot,  and  I  must 
come  away  alone.  But  doubtless  it  must  be 
that  I  see  her  again,  or  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"What,  indeed?"  said  Notturino,  consider- 
ing within  himself  how  he  might  possibly 
turn  Madame's  forgetfulness  to  his  own  pro- 
fit, or  at  any  rate  increase  his  own  power 
over  Gretchen  by  persuading  her  that  she 
was  forgotten. 

"  And  dost  thou  think,  poor  child,  that 
Madame  has  room  in  her  thoughts  for  such 
as  thee  ?  Thy  voice  pleased  her,  and  she 
smiled  upon  thee.  To-morrow  she  will 
listen  and  smile  elsewhere." 

N  2 
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"  But,  Signor,  she  promised  that  she  would 
name  me  to  her  friends." 

"  She  has  named  thee  to  me,  Gretchen, 
and  1  have  come.     See  how  I  found  thee." 

And  Notturino  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
blue  ribbon. 

It  seemed  to  her  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  the  darkness ;  a  little  window  through 
which  she  looked  out  to  fresh  air  and  free- 
dom. If  she  might  but  have  it  again,  to  re- 
mind her  of  Roger  Monkeston  and  the  old 
life  which  had  gone  so  far  away,  now. 

"  Ah,  Signor !  that  is  mine  ;  let  me  that  I 
have  it  again,"  she  said,  once  more  trying  to 
draw  her  hands  away. 

*'  Take  it."  And  he  wound  it  carelessly 
round  her  neck,  then  prisoned  her  hands 
again.  "  I  have  found  thee  instead,  which 
is  better.  I  shall  not  need  it  now.  And  if 
Madame  forgets  thee,  and  thou  hast  nothing 
more  to  hope  from  her,  thou  shalt  come 
with   me,  and  I   will   make  of  thee  a  great 
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singer.  Is  not  that  as  thou  wouldst  have  it, 
Gretchen  ?" 

^'  I  would  live  my  life,"  said  the  girl  sim- 
ply.     "And  that  I  sing  is  to  me  as  my  life." 

"And  thou  wilt  not  fear  the  toil  and  the 
trouble,  and  that  thou  go  far  from  thy 
friends?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,  but  that  I  should  do 
wrong.  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
know  not  anything." 

"  Thou  needst  not,  child,  for  I  know  it 
all.  Thou  hast  but  to  obey  ;  it  is  what  thou 
art  made  for.  And  one  day  all  the  world 
shall  hear  thee." 

Gretchen's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  And  you  will  make  it  for  me,  then,  that 
I  belong  to  the  great  peoples." 

"  Truly,  my  child,  even  as  Madame  her- 
self." 

"  And  my  mother  will  no  longer  say  to 
me.  It  is  not  well.  Ach  !  meine  Mutter^  do 
you  hear?     I  shall    find  my   place   there, 
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where  you  looked  not  for  me  to  come.  And 
then,  Signor " 

"We  will  talk  of  'then'  when  it  comes. 
Tell  me  now  why  you  are  here  alone  ? 
Where  is  the  good  Frau  Bratchet,  who 
washes  and  prays  always  ?  Methinks 
if  her  prayers  made  her  very  wise,  she 
would  not  leave  thee,  little  singing  bird,  in 
thy  cage  with  the  door  unlocked." 

''  The  Frau  Bratchet  has  gone  away,  Sig- 
nor, to  one  who  is  ill,  and  it  may  be  she 
will  not  soon  return ;  and  I  am  to  go  to  the 
Domkirche  this  afternoon,  that  I  sing  in  the 
chorus,  and  it  may  be  Madame  will  remem- 
ber, and  will  send  for  me  airain." 

"  Always  Madame,  child,  as  if  none  else 
could  serve  thee.  Thou  needst  not  trouble 
thy  little  head — I  tell  thee  thou  hast  another 
friend  now.  Can  I  not,  then,  if  I  will,  do 
more  for  thee  than  this  Madame  who  has 
once  smiled  upon  thee?  I  will  myself 
take  thee  to  Naples,  and  there  thou  shalt 
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learn  thy  art,   and  become  as   one  of  us/' 

Gretchen  looked  up  again,  with  that  re- 
serve of  doubt  behind  the  light  in  her  clear 
eyes. 

"And  I  will  ask  ray  mother,  Signer,  that 
she  give  me  her  blessing  before  I  go.  That 
will  be  for  me  my  gate  through  which  I  go 
in  to  the  great  peoples." 

*'  That  shall  be  all  right,  child.  Vex  not 
thy  little  head  about  it.  And  so  you  live 
here  all  alone  with  the  Frau  Bratchet  ?" 

"  Yes,  Signor."  The  girl  spoke  slowly 
and  quietly.  If  her  eyes  wandered  away 
for  a  moment,  they  came  back,  even  if  un- 
willingly, to  the  dark  face  which  was  hold- 
ing her  in  its  power.  "  My  mother  made  it 
for  me,  that  I  should  be  a  governess  of 
the  nursery  to  a  rich  English  milady,  but  I 
liked  it  not,  for  no  one  loved  me,  it  was  not 
home  for  me ;  and  I  heard  that  one  of  my 
own  countrymen  worked  by  the  Herr  Arn- 
clifFe  here,  and  I  came,  and  he  gave  to  me 
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that  I  should  be  one  of  the  lacquering  girls. 
And  a  woman  from  Naples  was  good  to  me, 
so  that  I  lived  with  her  ;  but  endlich  she 
thought  I  would  be  safer  with  the  Frau 
Bratchet.  She  did  sometimes  work  to  help 
the  Frau  Bratchet,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  very  good.  So  here  am  I.  But  still 
sometimes  I  do  see  meine  Freundinn  Patch, 
and  we  sing  together." 

"  Ha!  So  this  woman  from  Naples  does 
smg  r 

"  Ja  ivohl  Once  she  says  she  did  always 
sing,  and  now  she  is  rastlos  when  there  is 
music  here.  She  wanders  about,  and  she  is 
not  content." 

"  And  you  call  her  Patch  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  for  her  the  whole 
name.  I  know  not  the  rest ;  but  there  is 
more.  And  she  sings  as  I  have  heard  them 
sing  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Stuttgart,  not  as 
they  do  sing  here.  Once  she  thought  to 
have  been  one  of  us,  but  it  did  not  come  so." 
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"  And  this  woman — you  see  her  often  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen.  "Only  that  at 
the  Festival  she  loves  not  to  work.  It  is 
better  to  her  that  she  waits,  and  sometimes 
hears  the  music.  There  were  here  some 
baskets  of  clothes  that  she  should  take 
home ;  and  the  Frau  Bratchet  told  me  how 
I  should  say  it  to  her  where  she  should 
take  them,  and  she  has  gone." 

Notturino  bit  his  lips  and  bent  his  brows. 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  he  said,  care- 
lessly, 

"  Well,  Gretchen,  there  is  not  much  time 
to  lose.  There  are  yet  but  two  days  of  the 
Festival,  and  I  cannot  stay  to  the  end.  It 
is  better  that  you  should  be  at  the  hotel 
with  Madame,  and  then  she  can  say  to  you 
what  she  wishes.  You  shall  come  with  me 
now.  Put  together  some  of  your  things, 
and  I  will  take  you." 

"  But,"  and  Gretchen  looked  troubled, 
yet  she  began  to  do  as  the  Signor  bade  her, 
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"the  Frau  Bratchet?  She  does  know  no- 
thing. Must  it  not  be  that  I  go  and  tell 
her?" 

"  I  will  make  all  that  right.  Your  wish 
is  that  you  shall  be  a  singer.  Come,  then, 
with  me.  You  know  it,  Gretchen,  you  can- 
not stay." 

Meekly  Gretchen  went  away,  put  up  her 
little  bundle,  and  her  roll  of  music.  The 
blue  ribbon  she  folded  up  in  her  pouch, 
with  Madame's  note.  She  felt  as  if  in  a 
dream — she  could  see  nothing  clearly.  Only 
a  force  was  upon  her  that  she  must  obey. 
Then  the  Signor  called  a  cab,  and  they  both 
went  to  the  "  Cruxborough  Arms,"  where 
the  room  next  to  Madame's  was  prepared 
for  her ;  and  the  waiter  received  orders  to 
admit  no  one  to  the  Frilulein  Miiller's  pre- 
sence without  first  informing  Madame  Forte- 
bracchio. 

For,  as  Notturino  said  to  the  prima  donna, 
"These  friends  w^hom  I  love"  might  prove 
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troublesome,  and  rob  the  world  of  a  great 
singer,  which  would  be  a  thousand  pities. 
Madame  quite  agreed  with  him  ;  and  as  the 
girl  seemed  scarcely  to  know  her  own 
mind,  it  was  kind  to  help  her  to  a  decision, 
especially  a  decision  which  must  issue  for 
her  in  such  a  splendid  future.  But  in  his 
heart  the  Signor  mistrusted  that  Italian 
woman,  who  once  did  always  sing,  and  now 
was  very  poor. 
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A  FTER  leaving  Gretchen  safely  enough, 
^-*-  as  she  thought,  in  Mrs.  Bratchet's 
kitchen,  Patch  went  with  her  basket  to  the 
"  Cruxborough  Arms,"  but  could  there  pick 
up  nothing  from  the  waiter,  except  that 
everybody  was  in  bed.  At  least  so  he 
thought,  for  no  breakfast  had  been  ordered 
yet  in  the  saloon  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Festival  party.  He  thought  most  likely  the 
arrangements  would  be  like  those  of  the  day 
before,  when  they  all  breakfasted  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  only  appeared  when  it  was 
nearly  time  to  go  to  the  Cathedral. 

As  the  man   saw   that  Patch    was    quite 
willing   to    loiter  about,    he  volunteered  a 
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little  further  information.  From  what  he 
could  make  out,  he  thought  Madame  the 
prima  donna,  and  one  or  two  of  her  party, 
were  going  on,  after  the  Festival,  to  a  town 
further  north;  and  the  Signor  Notturino,  who 
was  only  engaged  for  part  of  the  perform- 
ances, would  return  to  London  that  night, 
or  early  next  morning.  At  least,  that  was 
what  he  had  gathered  from  the  maids  and 
valets.  But  the  young  woman  in  the  queer- 
looking  foreign  dress  had  certainly  not  been 
sent  for  again  ;  or,  if  sent  for,  she  had  not 
come,  to  his  knowledge. 

Patch  took  up  her  empty  basket,  and  the 
money  for  the  clothes,  and  went  away  with 
rather  a  lightened  heart.  In  Notturino's 
absence,  and  in  Madame's  forgetfulness, 
there  was  safety  for  Gretchen  ;  in  no  other 
way.  She  went  to  Mrs.  Balmain's,  was  paid 
there,  too,  and  then  trudged  with  the  re- 
mainder of  her  load  to  Mrs.  Ballinger's  grand 
new  house  on  the  Portman  Road. 
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Invitations  had  been  issued  for  a  grand 
luncheon  there  this  morning,  from  which 
the  guests  were  to  go  to  the  Festival.  Ladies 
in  the  most  sumptuous  of  morning  costumes 
were  promenading  the  conservatories,  or 
chatting  in  the  deep  crimson- curtained  bay 
windows.  Reginald  Ballinger,  for  whom 
his  father  had  just  bought  a  commission 
in  the  lancers,  w^as  flirting  with  Captain 
Deveron's  daughter,  in  the  little  octagon 
off  the  drawing-room.  His  father  thought 
the  young  people  would  most  likely  make  a 
match  of  it  before  long.  Not  much  money 
on  the  Deveron  side,  but  capital  interest  in 
the  army,  and  good  old  family,  too,  which 
would  help  to  build  up  the  Ballinger  posi- 
tion in  Cruxborough.  Matilda,  in  the  love- 
liest embroidered  cashmere  that  Madam 
Parasuti  could  turn  out,  was  receiving  Mr. 
Armstrongs  devotion  amongst  the  rock- 
work  in  the  conservatory.  Mr.  Ballinger 
wished  those  young  people  would  make  a 
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match  of  it  too,  for  this  perpetual  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  party-giving  was  beginning  to  be 
rather  expensive;  and  if  some  definite  agree- 
ment was  not  entered  into  before  long,  he 
intended  to  throw  down  his  cards,  and  de- 
clare the  game  at  an  end. 

But  Mrs.  Ballinger  counselled  persever- 
ance. She  thought  this  Festival  would  de- 
cide the  matter.  She  was  sure  Mr.  Arm- 
strong enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  his 
social  opportunities  at  their  house,  only  he 
was  not  a  demonstrative  man,  nor  one  who 
made  up  his  mind  very  quickly  about  any- 
thing. If  he  had  not  really  something 
serious  in  view,  why  should  he  have  put  off 
until  evening  an  important  journey  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  that  he  might  accompany  dear 
Matilda  to  the  Oratorio,  and  see  her  safely 
home  again  ?  If  that  did  not  look  like 
coming  to  an  understanding,  she  sliould  like 
Mr.  Ballinger  to  tell  her  what  did.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  easy  to  see  what  Mrs.  Balmain 
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thought  about  it,  walking  up  and  down  there 
with  Captain  Deveron,  and  eyeing  the  two 
young  people  as  if  they  had  been  stealing 
something.  For  everyone  knew  how  anxious 
Mrs.  Balmain  had  been  to  get  Mr.  Arm- 
strong fixed  down  in  her  own  family,  and 
how  she  had  looked  him  up  and  hunted  him 
out,  and  used  the  meanest  arts  to  secure  him 
for  one  of  her  own  daughters.  Indeed,  if 
it  was  only  to  spite  Mrs.  Balmain,  Mrs.  Bal- 
linger  meant  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  way  of  Matilda's  settlement  at  Waste- 
wood.  And  if  an  extra  hundred  or  two  in 
luncheons  and  dinners  could  do  it,  it  should 
be  done. 

And  Mrs.  Ballinger  sailed  supremely  away 
to  entertain  her  guests,  dear  Mrs.  Balmain 
amongst  the  number. 

But  Patch  took  little  heed  of  all  the- 
grandeur.  She  left  her  starch  things,  got 
the  money  for  them,  and  then  went  away, 
even  declining  the  housemaid's  invitation  to 
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go  through  the  back  passage,  and  peep 
through  a  sUdiug  door  into  the  dining-room, 
where  the  luncheon  was  laid  out.-v 

"  Such  a  sight  for  flowers  and  cold  meats 
and  made-up  dishes  as  never  you  seed  in  all 
your  life,  and  everything  from  a  French 
cook ;  as  when  the  missis  does  it  she  likes  it 
proper,  don't  she  though  ?  It's  a  rare 
thing  is  plenty  of  money,  for  them  as  knows 
what's  what.  And  the  fancy  sweets  from 
London,  so  as  you  never  set  eyes  on  their 
match.  The  missis  has  been  in  a  fine 
takin'  fear  everything  shouldn't  go  off 
right." 

Patch's  only  reply  was  an  expressive 
shrug  of  her  shoulders.  Then  she  took  up 
her  empty  baskets,  and  came  to  Mrs.  Bratch- 
et's  room  to  leave  them  there.  She  loitered 
on  the  road,  paused  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
"  Cruxborough  Arms,"  and  walked  leisurely 
round  the  Minster  Close,  for  the  chance 
of  seeing  Signor  Notturino,  so   that  it  want- 
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ed  but  half  an  hour  of  the  time  for  the  Ora- 
torio to  begin  when  she  reached  the  little 
room  in  the  College  yard.  Therefore,  she 
was  not  surprised  to  find  it  empty.  The 
chorus  singers  were  always  expected  to  be 
early  in  their  places.  Gretchen  would  be  in 
hers,  no  doubt. 

"  If  I  can  but  see  her  afterwards,  I  will 
tell  her  all,"  muttered  Patch  to  herself,  as, 
having  glanced  round  the  room,  and  called  up 
the  narrow  stair  to  be  sure  that  the  girl  was 
indeed  gone,  she  turned  away  to  keep  her 
second  watch  at  the  Chapter  House  door. 
"  She  will  then  know  it  were  better  she 
stayed  quietly  here." 

And  Patch  slipped  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  grey  old  portals,  wrapping  her  faded 
shawl  tightly  round  her,  for  the  wind  blew 
keenly  across  the  Close  now,  and  black 
clouds  were  beginning   to    rise   in  the  west. 

This    time    her   waiting  was  not  in  vain. 
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The  first  carriage  that  drove  up  was  from  the 
"  Cruxborough  Arms."  Notturino  got  out 
first ;  after  him  came  Madame  Fortebracchio, 
gorgeous  as  some  sunset-tinted  tropical 
flower,  and  then — ha  !  was  that  indeed  the 
little  German  peasant-girl  in  her  buckled 
shoes  and  woollen  petticoat  ? — were  those 
Gretchen's  hands  that  the  Signor  held  in  his 
so  long,  as  he  lifted  her  out  of  the  carriage  ? 
— were  those  Gretchen's  eyes,  blue,  wonder- 
ing, frightened  ej^es,  wdiich  seemed  as  if 
they  could  not  turn  themselves  away  from 
his  face  ? 

Patch  half-sprung  forward,  then  crouched 
back  again  behind  the  shadow  of  the  old 
doorway,  and  ground  her  teeth  as  Notturino, 
still  keeping  the  young  girl  close  to  him, 
went  up  the  steps.  She  could  have  flown 
at  him  and  clutched  him,  strong  as  he  was, 
in  those  long  lean  finorers  of  hers — clutched 
him  with  so  tight  a  grip,  that  no  voice  should 
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have  been  left  for  grand  "  Messiah"  solos  any 
more.  But  her  time  was  not  3^et  come.  She 
must  wait,  watch,  be  patient. 

So,  then,  it  was  as  she  thought.  This  was 
the  Signor  of  whom  the  simple  child  had 
spoken  ?  This  was  why  her  good,  honest 
mother,  doubting  much,  and  sad  at  heart, 
had  left  herself  lonely  there  in  the  little 
cottage  at  Stuttgart,  that  Gretchen  might  be 
safe  in  England — safe  away  from  those 
black  glittering  eyes,  and  those  luring 
speeches,  and  fine  flattering  promises?  And 
now  he  had  found  her  again.  He  was  the 
"  friend  "  to  whom  Madame,  knowing  him 
not  at  all,  would  speak  of  this  little  favour- 
ite of  hers,  that  she  might  perhaps  go  with 
him  and  be  made  a  great  singer.  Choice 
friend,  indeed  ! — beautiful  patron  for  crys- 
tal-hearted Gretchen  ! — fair  prospect,  to  be 
given  over  to  a  companionship  which  could 
bring  her  only  evil  ! 

Patch  hissed   an   Italian   curse  at  the  Sig- 
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nor  as  he  disappeared  with  his  charge  be- 
hind the  crimson  curtains  which  were  hung 
across  the  vestibule.  Gretchen  had  gone 
through  into  the  light,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  splendour.  She  stood  out  alone  in  the 
cold.  No  merry  sunshine  smiled  any  more 
upon  Cruxborough  Festival,  but  the  black 
clouds  kept  seething  up  from  the  w^est,  and 
a  low,  moaning  wind  crept  through  the  al- 
most leafless  elm-trees  in  the  Close ;  and 
the  bells  seemed  to  have  lost  their  music  ; 
they  smote,  with  sharp,  discordant  clangour 
on  the  air,  as  though  crying  out  against  the 
wrong  and  injustice  which  hid  as  yet  so  safe- 
ly behind  this  Festival  pomp. 

Patch  w^aited  there.  The  music  began 
to  peal  out.  She  could  hear  plainly  enough 
the  grand  chorus-bursts,  and  the  fainter 
harmony  of  the  chorales  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
solo-singers,  whose  voices  could  not  reach 
her    where   she   stood,    were   telling  forth 
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their  sweet,  melodious  story — Notturino, 
perhaps,  storming  so  splendidly  about  "  the 
people  that  walked  in  darkness."  Ha  !  she 
knew  well  enough  what  it  was  to  walk  in 
darkness — darkness  of  his  making,  too.  But 
what  of  the  great  light  ?  She  had  seen 
none  yet — never  could  see  it  now.  And 
Gretchen,  too,  if  no  strong  hand  stayed  her, 
w^as  going  into  that  darkness — ay,  going 
straight  into  it,  from  all  the  glow  and  glory 
of  that  grand  old  Cathedral.  Her  face  was 
towards  it  now.  It  came  to  meet  her  as 
surely  as  those  great  black  clouds  were 
marching  from  the  west.  Who  should 
reach  out  and  clutch  the  child  back  agrain  ? 
Who  should  give  her,  if  not  fame  and  the 
world's  smile,  at  least  the  quiet,  innocent 
heart,  which  was  better  than  they  ? 

"  I  will,"  said  the  hollow-faced  woman 
to  herself,  as  she  crouched  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Chapter  House  door.  And  then 
came    a    glorious   burst   of    song.      They 
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were  singing  the  chorus,  "  For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born."  Patch  felt  the  music  go 
quivering  through  her,  but  not  with  any 
sweet  message  of  joy  and  gladness  ;  rather 
it  was  as  a  blast  of  battle  trumpets,  telling 
her  to  go  out  into  the  stormy  strife,  and  do 
her  work  there.  And  the  black  clouds 
came  slowly  creeping  up  all  the  time. 

What,  then,  should  she  do  ?  Go  to  Ma- 
dame, and  tell  her  all  ?  Nay,  but  who  would 
listen  to  so  wild  a  story  ?  Go  to  the  hotel, 
ask  for  Signor  Notturino,  boldly  defy  him 
there?  That  could  bring  little  good.  There 
were  plenty  of  policemen  about,  who  for  a 
fee  would  be  ready  enough  to  hustle  her 
out  into  the  streets,  for  the  half-mad  woman 
that  Cruxborough  took  her  to  be.  And 
then  orders  would  be  given  that  she  should 
not  be  admitted  again,  and  all  would  go  as 
the  Signor  wished  it.  A  great  darkness, 
truly !  She  could  but  watch  and  wait ;  be 
ready  when  opportunity  offered  ;  keep  Gret- 
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chen  within  reach,  if  possible,  and  trust  else- 
where for  the  rest. 

By-and-by  the  doors  were  flung  open. 
The  bells  rang  bravely  and  merrily  out 
upon  the  gathering  night.  Carriages  began 
to  gather  up  again  to  the  Chaper  House 
door,  the  prima  donnas  first  of  all.  A  ser- 
vant got  down  with  my  lady's  wraps  and 
rugs,  and  waited  before  the  curtain.  Soon 
Madame  came  out  with  little  Gretchen  and 
Notturino.  So  the  peasant-girl  had  got 
amongst  the  great  peoples  at  last,  and  pure 
and  fair  as  a  pearl  she  showed  upon  the 
glow  of  their  many-coloured  splendour.  A 
pearl  after  Notturino's  own  heart,  one  might 
say,  thought  Patch,  as,  with  clenched  teeth 
and  knitted  brows,  she  watched  him  fold 
the  girl's  cloak  round  her,  lightly  touch  with 
his  great  strong  hands  the  golden  curls  upon 
her  forehead,  lead  her  away  to  the  carriage, 
and  place  her  warmly  and  comfortably  there, 
after  Madame,  with   not  quite  so  much  at- 
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tention  from  him,  had  been  deposited.  He 
did  not  get  in  himself,  but  taking  a  fur-lined 
cloak  from  the  servant,  went  back  into  the 
Minster. 

A  wild  desire  came  over  Patch  to  go 
after  him.  The  dull,  brooding  instinct  of 
revenge,  which  had  been  smouldering  within 
her  for  many  and  many  a  year,  was  quicken- 
ed into  flame  by  seeing  the  man  whom  once 
she  loved,  and  whom  now  she  hated  with  a 
hatred  as  strong  as  the  despised  love,  offer- 
ing to  another  what  of  right  belonged  to 
herself.  To  gratify  that  passion  of  hate,  to 
be  repaid  in  some  sort  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done  her,  to  have  the  fierce  delight  of  dash- 
ing from  his  false  lips  a  cup  sparkling  so 
fairly,  and  so  daintily  filled,  made  her  forget 
everything  else.  She  remembered  no  more 
the  wisdom  of  patient  waiting,  what  might 
be  lost  by  angry  haste,  what  might  be  won 
by  slow  watching.  She  only  thought  of 
defying  the  man  who  had  crushed  her  own 
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life,  of  feeding  her  own  long  pent-up  anger 
on  the  sight  of  his  confusion  and  defeat. 
That  one  quick  glance  into  his  face,  bent 
with  looks  of  love  upon  another  than  her- 
self, had  brought  back  all  the  bitter  past, 
roused  the  evil  spirit  within  her,  and  now  it 
would  have  its  way. 

Notturino  had  disappeared  again  behind 
the  crimson  curtain.  There  was  no  admis- 
sion for  a  vagabond-looking  woman  like 
Patch  by  that  entrance,  too  many  fine  ladies 
in  satin  and  feathers  were  passing  to  and  fro. 
She  ran  round  to  a  little  side  door,  which 
was  only  used  by  the  scavengers,  and  went 
in  unobserved  by  anyone.  Streams  of 
people  were  thronging  the  nave  and  south 
transept,  but  the  north  aisle,  into  which  that 
little  side-door  led  her,  was  almost  empty. 
Unlighted,  too,  for  there  was  nothing  of 
interest  in  it,  and  it  was  not  required  for 
any  part  of  the  Festival  arrangements.  Only 
one    solitary   stranger   paced    about;    that 
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stranger  was  Notturino.  He  stopped  before 
a  curious  old  brass  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whereon  was  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Dame  Benice  Asgard,  who  died  greatly 
loved  and  lamented,  and  whose  virtues  were 
thus  perpetuated  by  her  sorrowing  husband. 
Then  followed  a  full  description  of  the 
virtues,  wound  up  by  an  intimation  that  those 
who  wished  to  copy  her  bright  example, 
might  find  a  further  record  of  the  same  in 
her  charitable  bequests,  as  set  forth  upon  a 
tablet  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Cathedral. 

Patch  came  quietly  up  behind  the  cloaked 
figure,  which  was  bending  over  the  quaint 
old  brass.  Her  face  was  very  white,  and 
there  was  the  tremor  of  intense  passion  in 
her  low  voice,  as  she  said, 

"  A  touching  inscription,  Signor.  Would 
it  not  please  you  much  that  you  might  so 
remember  me,  and  in  no  other  way  ?  In 
no  other  way,  most  noble  Signor !" 

And  she  made  a  mock  curtsey  to  him. 
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Xotturino  turned.  No  need  to  look  into 
the  face ;  be  knew  the  voice  well  enough. 
Not  the  first  time,  this,  that  the  hollow-eyed 
Italian  woman  had  stood  between  him  and 
what  he  would  fain  have  seized  for  himself. 
It  was  no  use  making  a  scene,  though,  there 
and  then,  no  use  trampling  on  the  poor 
weak  creature,  whose  sting  no  foot  of  his 
could  trample  out. 

"You  hag!  you  viper!"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Thank  you !"  And  Patch  curtseyed 
again.  "  That  is  a  pretty  greeting  for  a  wife. 
You  did  not  always  speak  so  to  me  ;  not  so 
when  you  bade  me  away  from  my  flower- 
baskets, — ha  !  you  remember  it  well, — and 
made  me  leave  all  for  you !  Not  so  you 
speak  to  this  fair  little  Gretchen,  of  whom 
you  would  make  a  great  singer,  forsooth  ; 
and  she  has  no  good  mother  here  to  say 
to  her,  '  Stay,  thou  foolish  child  !'  But  I 
will  be  to  her  a  mother,  and  I  will  have  my 
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revenge  that  you  fail.  Always  it  is  my 
revenge  that  you  fail  !" 

Notturino  glared  at  her.  They  could 
both  have  killed  each  other,  only  that  the 
time  and  the  place  did  not  serve.  So  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sneered. 

*'  Very  bravely  spoken.  A  clever  woman, 
indeed.  But,  poor  Patchuoli,  T  think  you 
have  fallen  too  low  to  stand  any  longer  be- 
tween me  and  mine.  You  have  thwarted 
me  in  the  past — it  is  my  turn  now  !" 

And  the  Signor  turned  carelessly  away. 
Patch  followed  him,  and  clutched  his  arm. 

"  You  shall  listen  to  me.  You  shall  know 
that  I  do  hate  you!" 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  I  know  that  perfectly. 
Not  the  least  need  for  either  of  us  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  it.  If  you  would  have  the 
great  kindness  to  take  that  dirty  hand  of 
yours  off  my  cloak." 

Patch  drew  herself  up,  stepping  proudly 
back. 
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"  Cloaks  may  bear  a  speck,  if  souls  may- 
be kept  clean.  Will  you,  then,  that  I  tell 
her  all  ?" 

''Tell  her  what  you  will.  We  shall  see 
what  3^ou  can  do,  poor  wretch  !  Have  I, 
then,  lived  so  long  in  the  world  that  a  mad 
woman  can  give  me  checkmate  ?  Say  what 
you  can — I  say  you  lie.  We 'shall  know, 
then,  who  is  the  strongest.  Off,  you  va- 
grant !     Here !" 

And  Notturino  beckoned  to  a  policeman 
who  was  sauntering  about. 

"  I  think  this  woman  has  no  business  in 
the  Cathedral.  Turn  her  out — she  is  beg- 
ging." 

The  policeman  looked  at  her.  Lean, 
jaded,  disreputable,  with  the  air  of  a  penny 
lodgjinDj-house  about  her,  if  nothincr  worse. 
Skulked  in  on  the  sly,  no  doubt,  to  pick 
pockets,  only  she  might  have  done  it  better 
in  the  south  aisle,  where  the  people  were 
crowding  so.     What  a  nuisance  these  tramps 
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were,  thrusting  themselves  in  wherever  a 
penny  might  be  begged  or  stolen.  Not- 
turino,  too,  slipping  half  a  crown  into  his 
hand  as  Patch  was  beginning  to  defend  her- 
self, made  the  case  wonderfully  clear. 

"  Come  along,  mum  ;  we  don't  allow  no 
such  goings-on  in  this  'ere  sacred  edifice. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  in- 
sulting a  respectable  party.  If  you  don't 
clear  out  I'll  have  you  took  to  the  station 
and  searched.  It's  people's  pockets  you're 
after,  I  warrant,  you  varmint." 

Patch  turned  and  went  quietly  away.  If 
the  man  took  her  to  the  station,  and  a  search 
in  her  pockets  brought  to  light  the  fifteen 
shillings  paid  her  at  the  three  different 
houses  to  which  she  had  carried  clean  linen 
that  day,  who  would  believe  her  when  she 
told  how  the  money  came  there?  She 
would  be  locked  up  all  night,  and  perhaps 
the  next  day,  until  inquiry  had  been  njade ; 
and   in  that  time  what   ill    mij^ht  not  have 
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been  wrought  ?  Without  even  another 
glance  at  the  Signor,  who  was  strolhng 
round  amongst  the  monuments,  she  followed 
the  policeman,  who,  holding  her  by  the 
arm,  led  her  to  the  little  scavenger's  door, 
and  put  her  out  there  into  the  cold  and  the 
dark.  Nothing  it  seemed  for  Patch  now 
but  cold  and  dark,  right  on  to  the  end. 

She  sat  down  on  the  steps  outside.  The 
bells  were  ringing  so  loudly  and  merrily  ! 
There  was  a  grand  dinner-party  at  the  Dean- 
ery, another  at  the  Bishop's  palace,  where  the 
Countess  of  Cruxborough,  Lord  St.  Maud, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  notabilities,  were 
staying  for  the  Festival.  In  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  the  little  house  under  the 
east  front,  a  light  burned  faintly.  Patch 
clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees  and 
rocked  to  and  fro.  No  one  heeded  her,  she 
was  safe  enough  there.  She  might  think 
and  think  and  think ;  and  if  any  such  think- 
ing could  profit  Gretchen,  petted  now  and 
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caressed  by  Madame  in  the  splendour  of 
that  grand  saloon  at  the  "  Cruxborough 
Arms,"  so  much  the  better. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

niGNOR  NOTTURINO  did  not  spend 
^^  very  much  more  time  examining  those 
curious  old  brasses  in  the  north  transept  of 
the  Cathedral.  That  ugly  interview  with 
Patch  had  showed  him  that  the  sooner  he 
and  Gretchen  were  safely  away,  the  better. 
Although  her  story,  even  if  she  found 
opportunity  to  tell  it,  would  only  be  listened 
to  by  most  people  as  the  idle  vagary  of  a 
mad  woman,  still  it  might  make  an  honest, 
straightforward  girl  like  Gretchen  hesitate, 
doubt,  perhaps  decide  at  last  to  stay  at  home 
amonejst  "  these  friends  whom  I  love." 
Therefore  he  must  talk  Madame  over,  con- 
vince her  that  it  would  better  for  the  girl  to 
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go  to  London  with  him  at  once,  that  very 
evening,  instead  of  waiting  for  some  weeks 
until  the  provincial  tour  was  over,  by  which 
time  she  would  very  likely  have  been  per- 
suaded by  her  friends  not  to  go  at  all. 

Patch  had  not  been  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  upon  the  steps  outside  for  ten  min- 
utes, before  the  Signor  was  back  at  his 
hotel.  Having  ascertained  that  Gretchen 
was  with  Madame  in  the  saloon,  and  having 
given  strict  orders  that  anyone  who  might 
come  to  inquire  for  her  was  to  be  sent  to 
him,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room, 
and  thought  over  his  plans. 

He  had  nearly  arranged  them,  when  the 
waiter  came  to  say  that  some  one  asked  for 
Fraulein  Muller. 

"Who  is  it?"  said  the  SigQor,  carelessly. 

"A  man,  sir — a  person,  I  think,  sir." 

"  Bid  him  come  here,  then ;  and  bring 
me  up  a  time-table." 

"Anyone  but  that  lean-faced  Neapolitan," 

p2 
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muttered  the  Signor,  as  he  pushed  aside 
some  papers.  ^'  If  I  could  light  on  that 
policeman  again,  I  would  hire  him  to  stay 
about  the  place  to  be  ready  for  her.  Who 
seeks  our  little  lady  next,  I  wonder  ?" 

It  was  Roger  Monkeston.  That  had  been 
a  hard  day  for  him,  full  of  the  waiting 
anxiety  which  tries  a  man  more  than  work. 
Mrs.  Monkeston  was  sufficiently  recovered 
in  the  morning  for  him  to  go  as  usual  to 
Mr.  ArncliiFe's  private  office,  where  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  now  in  making  calcula- 
tions connected  with  the  great  telescope  ; 
but  there  had  been  no  Oratorio  for  him  in 
the  afternoon.  The  three  hours  which  could 
be  spared  for  it  he  had  spent  in  relieving 
Jean  from  her  attendance  in  their  mother's 
room.  Now  she  was  ready  to  take  her 
place  again,  and  there  was  nothing  more  for 
him  to  do. 

He  wondered  Gretchen  never  came.  She 
knew  that  they  much  needed  the  help  she 
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might  have  given.  Mrs.  Bratchet  said  she 
was  tired — tired  and  disappointed  too — on 
account  of  Madame  not  having  sent  for  her 
again  ;  but  that  need  not  have  kept  her 
away  from  them  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  like  to  come  because  of 
the  last  words  he  had  spoken  to  her  the 
night  before.  She  had  not  said  him  nay, 
but  that  very  reserve  of  hope,  sweet  as  it 
was  to  him,  raised  a  barrier  between  them 
which  she  could  not  be  the  first  to  overpass. 
It  had  never  been  Gretchen's  way  to  seek 
him  out ;  she  had  always  waited  to  be 
sought.  Even  in  her  brightest,  most  joyous 
moods,  there  was  always  a  fine,  subtle  veil 
around  her— a  sort  of  halo  of  maiden  re- 
straint, which  set  her  apart  from  other  girls 
of  her  class.  Now,  by  his  own  words,  he 
had  forced  her  to  retire  still  farther  within 
herself.  Scarcely  now  could  she  come  un- 
bidden to  that  little  room  again,  even  to 
help  and  comfort. 
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Roger  would  go  himself,  and  bid  her 
there.  He  knew  she  would  come  if  Jean 
sent  for  her — Jean,  whom  she  loved  so 
much,  who  had  been  so  good  to  her.  Per- 
haps she  would  come  to  them  before  the 
evening  concert,  perhaps  not  go  there  at  all, 
but  stay  with  them  instead.  The}^  would 
any  of  them  have  done  as  much  for  her,  if 
she  had  needed  it.  Ah  !  wliat  was  there 
that  he  would  not  have  put  away  from  him, 
what  pleasure,  what  brightness,  to  have 
helped  her,  had  her  least  word  or  look 
asked  it  of  him  ?  And  would  she  do  no- 
thing now  for  them  ? 

He  told  Jean.  She  sent  a  message  by 
him,  for  she,  too,  wondered  that  Gretchen 
never  came.  After  the  Oratorio  was  over, 
he  went  to  Mrs.  B ratchet's  room  in  the 
College  yard ;  it  was  locked,  empty,  no 
light  in  the  window.  Then  he  thought 
that  most  probably,  after  the  performance, 
Madame   Fortebracchio   had   sent   for   her 
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again,  and  if  so,  she  would  be  at  the  hotel. 
It  was  no  use  waiting  for  her  return.  She 
might  go  with  Madame  to  the  evening  con- 
cert, and  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  see 
her  at  all.  He  had  better  go  boldly  to  the 
hotel  and  ask  for  her. 

Which  he  did,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
bidden,  not  to  her  presence,  but  to  the 
Signor's. 

Notturino  looked  keenly  at  him.  Who 
should  this  tall,  stalwart  young  fellow  be, 
with  head  held  so  erect,  and  such  bold  fear- 
less glance.  No  gentleman.  The  Signor 
knew  the  cut  of  a  gentleman's  coat  too  well 
for  that ;  the  fine  well-bred  ring  of  a  gen- 
tleman's voice,  the  colour  of  a  gentleman's 
hands ;  also  the  way  in  which  a  gentleman 
entered  a  room,  or  disposed  of  his  hat  when 
he  was  there.  Some  one  of  her  own  rank, 
evidently — perhaps  one  of  the  "  friends"  of 
whom  Madame  had  said  it  was  such  a  thou- 
sand pities  she  should  have  any,  since  they 
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kept  her  back  from  a  splendid  future  in  the 
great  world  of  song. 

Notturino  bowed  inquiringly. 

"  I  am  Roger  Monkeston.  I  have  brought 
a  message  from  my  sister  to  Gretchen  Miil- 
ler." 

"  I  am  sorry  the  Fraulein  Miiller  cannot 
be  seen  at  present,"  said  the  Signor,  looking 
at  him  with  that  distant  courtesy  of  recog- 
nition which  is  only  due  all  the  world  over 
from  a  gentleman  to  a  person.  "  She  is 
engaged  with  Madame  Fortebracchio.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  a  message  for  you 
when  she  is  at  liberty." 

''  Will  you  say  to  her,  then,  that  my 
mother  is  ill,  and  wishes  to  see  her.  We 
thought  she  would  have  come  to  us  before. 
At  least,  my  sister  thought  so." 

"  That  your  mother  is  ill,  and  wishes  to 
see  her.  Certainly.  I  did  not  quite  catch 
your  name.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  leave  your  card." 
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"  I  have  no  cards,"  said  Roger,  honestly 
enough,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  great 
gulf  which  this  circumstance  placed  between 
himself  and  such  a  social  gem  as  the  Signor 
Notturino.  "If  I  could  see  Gretchen  Miil- 
ler,  she  would  understand.  I  can  wait  un- 
til Madame  Fortebracchio  has  done  with 
her." 

*' There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  that. 
I  do  not  generally  give  myself  so  much 
trouble,"  said  the  Signor,  after  a  little  pause  ; 
"but  as  you  seem  to  be  in  haste,  I  will  take 
the  message  to  her  myself  That  your 
mother  is  ill,  and  wishes  to  see  her.  I 
believe  that  is  all.  And  perhaps  you  will 
write  your  name  upon  this  slip  of  paper.  I 
raay  forget  it  again." 

How  coldly  his  voice  sounded.  But  the 
words  would  be  warm  to  Gretchen's  heart, 
and  would  surely  bring  her  soon.  Roger 
wrote  his  name,  gave  it  to  the  Signor,  and 
repeated  the  message,  adding. 
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"  Will  you  tell  her  we  want  her  very 
much  to  come  ?  My  sister  needs  her  help. 
She  can  do  us  much  good." 

"  If  I  could  but  see  her,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment/' thought  Roger,  as  the  Signor  went 
away.  But  judging  others  by  himself,  he 
waited,  full  of  patient  hope. 

After  a  suitable  interval,  during  which 
Notturino  had  been  quietly  walking  up  and 
down  one  of  the  corridors,  twisting  Roger's 
bit  of  paper  in  his  fingers,  he  returned.  It 
had  not  taken  much  time  for  him  to  con- 
coct an  answer  which  would  serve  all  his 
purposes. 

"The  Frilulein  Gretchen  Miiller  regrets 
much  that  Mrs.  Monkeston  is  ill.  When 
she  is  disengaged  from  Madame,  she  will 
endeavour  to  see  you.  Possibly  not  until 
to-morrow,  as  she  will  remain  to-night  at 
the  hotel  with  Madame.  That  is  all.  She 
cannot  come." 
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"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Roger,  with  a  great 
chill — not  the  chill  of  suspicion,  but  of 
pride,  at  his  heart.  Was  this  all  that 
Gretchen  had  done  by  "  speaking  with  her- 
self "  since  last  night  ?  Could  she  so  coldly 
pass  by  in  their  need  those  who  had  not 
coldly  dealt  with  her,  even  when  her  need 
of  their  kindness  was  not  so  great  ? 

Notturino  looked  sorry. 

"That  is  all.  You  will  excuse  the  Frau- 
lein  if  she  is  a  little  weary  to-night.  She 
finds  it  needful  for  herself  that  she 
should  rest.  I  have  no  doubt  to-morrow 
morning,  if  you  call,  you  will  receive  quite 
a  different  message.  It  would  be  useless  to 
detain  you  longer  now. 

Roger  went  away.  And  now  his  head 
was  very  proudly  lifted,  and  his  step  was 
very  firm,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
patient  hope  within  him,  but  only  the  strong, 
resolute  courage  of  the  man  who  takes  his 
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life  back  again  into  his  own  hands,  and  will 
rule  it  for  himself,  not  for  the  woman  he  has 
loved. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"VrOTTURINO  went  back  to  the  saloon. 
-^  ^  Gretchen,  spent  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, but  still  more  with  that  strong, 
invisible  power  which  was  girding  itself  so 
closely  round  her,  lay  on  the  sofa,  her  eyes 
shut,  her  face  very  pale.  She  could  no 
longer  think,  she  could  no  longer  act ;  she 
could  only  rest,  whilst  her  very  life  seemed 
drifting  away  from  her. 

Madaaie,  sitting  in  a  brocaded  lounge, 
shielded  her  face  from  the  fire  with  an 
ivory  fan,  from  time  to  time  looking 
kindly  upon  the  little  one.  For  she  liked 
the  girl,  and  she  had  faith  in  a  great  future 
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for  her,  if  onl}^  she  would  leave  this  dull 
old  Cruxborough,  where  no  talent  could 
ever  rise,  and  even  genius  scarce  do  more 
than  helplessly  flap  its  wings  in  the  stupid, 
heavy  air.  Ah  !  if  she  were  only  in  Naples  ! 
But  they  would  accomplish  all  that. 

"  Madame,  I  have  made  ray  plans,"  said 
Notturino,  in  Italian,  as  he  seated  himself 
near  her.  "  I  have  been  considering  your 
wishes  for  Gretchen  Mliller.  It  is  quite 
true  that  she  would  enter  our  profession  ?" 

"True,  Signor?  Does  not  the  child  her- 
self say  that  music  is  to  her  as  her  life  ?  She 
only  waits  that  one  should  open  the  door 
for  her.  There  is  the  Conservatoire  at 
Naples,  that  is  the  door.  When  I  come 
back  from  those  places  I  will  pass  through 
here  again,  and  then  I  can  take  her  with 
me  to  London,  and  afterwards  we  will 
arrange  all." 

"  That  is  not  good,"  said  the  Signor.  "  I 
have   thought   of  it   better.     The   child  is 
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drawn  hither  and  thither — she  knows  not 
what  she  would." 

"That  is  indeed  true.  Ask  her  will  she 
be  one  of  us,  and  her  face  liglits  up  ;  say  to 
her  '  Come/  and  her  tears  do  fall.  What, 
then,  can  one  do  ?" 

*'  Decide  for  her.  If  you  leave  her  here 
until  you  return,  these  friends  of  whom  you 
speak, — and  I  have  had  one  of  them  here 
to-night  after  her,  a  low  fellow,  of  the  me- 
chanic sort, — will  seize  upon  her  again, 
and  persuade  her  that  it  is  her  duty  to  re- 
main here.  She  will  say  yes,  and  there  will 
be  an  end.  I  go  to  London  in  an  hour 
from  this  time.  She  shall  go  with  me. 
Give  me  a  letter  for  your  servants,  that  they 
make  everything  comfortable  for  her,  and 
take  care  of  her  as  fitting,  until  your  return. 
Then  she  shall  begin  her  musical  education, 
until  such  time  as  she  can  be  sent  to 
Naples." 

"  That  is  very  good,"  said  Madame,  "  but 
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too  quick.  Why,  she  cannot  even  see  these 
people  of  hers  again  ;  and  we  must  allow 
that  she  has  some  sort  of  affection  for  them. 
Can  you  not  wait  until  to-morrow  ?" 

The  Signor  thought  of  Patch,  the  daring 
hate  of  the  woman,  and  all  it  might  do  for 
him  if  he  lingered  near  her. 

"  Do  I  ever  wait  when  once  I  have  said 
I  will  go?  I  go  to-night,  and  Gretchen 
Miiller  goes  with  me.  These  people  of 
whom  you  speak  will  do  her  no  good ;  they 
are  rude  and  coarse.  I  have  already  seen 
another  besides  the  man  who  came.  If  they 
have  any  demands  upon  her — if  she  owes 
them  anything  for  board  and  lodging — they 
can  see  you  before  you  go,  and  you  will 
satisfy  them." 

''  It  is  quick,"  said  Madame,  thoughtfully, 
"  but  there  is  no  other  way.  And  I  will 
make  all  pleasant  for  her  when  I  come. 
She  shall  not  need  to  regret." 

Madame  went  to   the    sofa   and  kissed 
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Gretclien,  who  woke  with  a  start  of  fear. 

"Yes,  Madame,  I  aiu  quite  ready,"  she 
said,  as  she  saw  the  splendid  figure  bending 
over  her.  "I  do  know  my  part  in  the 
chorus.  Ah  !  but  I  did  think  I  would  much 
longer  have  rested.  Is  it  that  we  must  now 
go?" 

"  It  is,  little  one,"  said  Madame,  half 
sadly,  "  but  not  to  the  concert.  You  must 
take  a  longer  journey  than  that  to-night. 
The  Signor  has  decided  for  you  that  you  go 
with  him  to  London.  It  will  not  be  well 
that  you  wait  for  me,  but  I  shall  come  to 
you  soon,  and  you  shall  be  very  happy." 

"  That  I  go  to  London,  and  with  the 
Signor,  and  so  soon !"  said  Gretchen,  dreami- 
ly. But  indeed,  since  she  arose  that  morn- 
ing, all  life  had  been  like  a  dream,  and  no- 
thing seemed  strange  to  her  any  more.  All 
her  life  lay  far  away  from  her  ;  it  was  an 
effort  to  remember  it.  Things  that  had 
happened  only  yesterday  showed  in  a  dim 
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light,  as  of  years  and  years  ago.  And  for 
the  future,  that  had  no  reality  either.  Some 
one  there  would  lead  her  by  the  hand  forth 
into  that  land  of  music  which  she  felt  was 
her  home  ;  but  of  the  way  she  knew  not — 
she  could  only  go  as  she  was  led. 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead. 
It  caught  in  the  blue  ribbon  which  fastened 
her  hair.  That  blue  ribbon — who  had 
given  it  to  her?  The  Herr  Monkeston, 
and  he  had  spoken  to  her  last  night,  only 
it  seemed  much  longer  since  than  that,  and 
the  words  were  now  like  a  sweet,  half-for- 
gotten tune.  And  then  came  back  to  her 
what  the  Frau  Bratchet  had  said  in  the 
morning,  that  Madame  with  the  good,  grave 
face,  was  ill,  and  they  wanted  some  one  to 
help  them,  and  she  would  have  gone,  only 
everything  changed  after  that. 

"  Must  it  be,  then,  that  I  go  so  soon,  Ma- 
dame ?"  she  said,  with  a  wondering,  wistful 
look  upon  her  face,  yet  rising  with   meek 
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obedience,  as  though  ready  there  and  then 
for  anything  they  told  her  to  do,  ''  and  that 
I  give  to  none  of  my  friends  my  farewell  ? 
Ah  I  then  that  is  not  good.  Can  I  not  for 
one  moment  go  to  them,  and  tell  them  it  is 
not  that  I  forget  ?  For  Madame  is  ill — my 
other  Madame,  who  has  been  so  good  to 
me  ;  and  the  Fraulein  Monkeston  will  won- 
der that  I  do  not  come,  and  she  will  say 
Gretchen  remembers  not.  Ah  !  if  I  could 
only  see  them,  then  I  could  be  well  con- 
tent ;  but  that  they  say  of  me,  '  She  forgets,' 
how  shall  I  bear  it  ?" 

Notturino  came  forward,  twisting  in  his 
fingers  the  bit  of  paper  on  which  Roger 
Monkeston  had  written  his  name.  All  tliis 
underhand  work  was  rather  tiresome,  but 
still,  when  one  had  begun  a  thing,  one  must 
finish  it.  Gretchen  must  go  away  at  once, 
before  more  messages  and  inquiries  compli- 
cated his  movements.  Besides,  too,  the 
change  would  really  be  for  her  good. 

q2 
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"There  is  no  time  for  farewells,"  he  said. 
"  Your  friends  know  you  are  here.  If  they 
wished  it  so  much,  they  might  come  and 
see  you." 

"  Do  they,  then,  know  ?"  said  Gretchen, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes.  Some  one  went  to  this  Frau 
Bratchet  of  whom  you  speak,  to  tell  her  you 
are  here.  People  do  not  care  so  much, 
little  one,  as  you  think.  The  world  will 
still  go  on  here  without  you ;  and  then 
Madame  Fortebracchio  will  make  all  right 
for  you.  She  will  be  here  soQie  days 
longer." 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame,  "  until  past  Sunday. 
I  will  send  to  the  Frau  Bratchet  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  her  everything ;  aad  if 
she  loves  you  so  much,  the  good  woman 
will  be  glad  that  you  are  happy.  And  as 
for  the  other  friends  " — for  the  kind-hearted 
lady  saw  that  Gretchen's  lip  was  still  trem- 
bling with  suppressed  emotion — "  I  will  tell 
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them,  too,  and  they  shall  know  how  sorry 
you  are  to  go  away.  Do  not  fear,  child, 
that  I  will  let  you  seem  ungrateful  to  any- 
one.    Or  stay " 

And  Madame  looked  at  her  watch.  Not- 
turino  bent  his  brows,  and  shook  his  head, 
but  she  took  no  notice.  Had  she  not  once 
been  a  izirl  herself,  and  did  she  not  know 
what  it  meant  to  leave  home  and  friends  ? 

'*  I  think  there  is  time.  You  shall  send 
a  little  note,  and  ask  them  to  come.  If  you 
can  but  see  them  for  a  moment,  it  will 
make  you  quite  happy.  I  will  not  have 
you  that  you  go  away  with  the  tears  in  your 
eyes.  Notturino,  you  will  see  that  it  is  sent 
immediately,  will  you  not?" 

Notturino  bowed.  Of  course  he  was  at 
Madame's  service. 

"That  is  good,"  said  Gretchen,  brighten- 
ing up,  as  Madame  brought  what  she  needed 
from  a  dainty  portfolio.  "  Now  they  will 
say  no  more  that  I  forget.     Whom  shall  I 
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then  ask?     It  must  be  that  the  Frauleiu  Jean 

will  not  leave  her  mother  who  is  ill.  But 
the  good  Herr  Monkeston  will  come. 
Only " 

"You  have  no  time  for  '  only,'  child.  If 
you  want  him  to  come,  tell  him  so,"  said 
Notturino,  with  a  quiet  smile.  And  he 
watched  a  flush  come  and  go  upon  Gret- 
chen's  cheeks.  Let  her  ask  whom  she 
would  to  come  and  bid  her  farewell,  what 
difference  would  it  ever  make  ? 

This  was  her  letter.  The  writing  of  it  took 
away  some  of  the  sadness  which  had  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  her  heart : — 

"  It  has  come  to  me,  what  I  so  much 
longed  for,  but  I  have  pain  that  I  leave  you, 
my  friends.  The  Signor  wills  that  I  go  with 
him  to  London  to-night,  and  he  will  open 
for  me  the  way  to  my  new  life.  Are  you 
not,  then,  glad  for  me  ?  Some  day  I  shall 
come  back  to  you.  It  is  to  me  sad  that  I 
cannot  come  to  you,  but  Madame  says  I  may 
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ask  that  the  Herr  Monkeston  will,  of  his 
kindness,  come  to  me  for  one  moment,  that 
I  may  make  to  him,  and  to  you  all,  my  fare- 
well. Alas !  my  Fraulein  Jean,  that  I  see 
you  no  more,  and  Madame  who  is  ill.  But 
I  have  not  made  it  so.  I  do  keep  you  al- 
ways in  my  heart.  Do  let  it  be  that  I  may 
see  your  brother,  and  then  I  shall  learn  of 
you.  Ah  !  me,  but  I  am  not  happy  when  I 
think  that  I  leave  you.  Remember  Gret- 
chen  always.     LehewohV 

Gretchen  smiled  as  she  folded  the  letter 
up. 

"  I  shall  now  see  him,"  she  thought,  "and 
it  will  all  be  well." 

Notturino  smiled  too.  He  would  take 
the  letter  himself,  for  one  could  never  trust 
these  waiters  ;  and,  besides,  he  had  several 
things  to  do  in  the  town. 

Gretchen  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  went 
away. 

"  Pretty,"  he  said  to  himself,  opening  and 
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reading  it,  as  he  strolled  up  and  down  his 
own  roona.  "Madame  might  well  say  she 
wished  I  would  come  to  make  things  straight. 
Poor  child  !  Well,  if  she  thinks  he  will  not 
come,  so  much  the  better."  And  then  he 
began  to  put  his  things  together  for  the 
journey. 

Gretchen  waited  restlessly.  Jean  would 
have  her  note  in  five  minutes.  In  five  more 
Roger  might  come.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  half  an  hour.  In  another  half  hour 
they  must  start.  Would  he  not  come  ? 
Had  she  asked  in  vain,  then?  Gretchen's 
face  overclouded  again,  but  there  was  a  touch 
of  pride  in  its  sadness  this  time. 

Notturino  came  back. 

"  This  friend  of  yours  is  tardy.  Perhaps 
in  England  it  is  not  the  way  that  young 
girls  make  appointments  so.  It  might  have 
been  better,  Gretchen,  that  you  had  let 
Madame  give  your  farewells  for  you." 

A  briojht  lispht  flashed  in  Gretchen's  eyes. 
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"Madame,  is  it  that  I  have  not  done 
well  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  child.  These  English 
ways  are  so  different.  Trouble  not  your- 
self, thoufi^h.  There  is  no  wronoj  in  your 
heart.  If  he  comes  not,  you  are  still  but  as 
you  were.  But  I  forgot.  Do  you  want 
money  ?" 

"No,  Madame,"  said  Gretchen,  quietly. 
"  You  remember  that  you  did  give  me  some 
yesterday.  It  is  not  that.  I  am  now  ready 
to  go.     I  will  not  be  sorry  any  more." 

"That  is  right,  little  one.  One  day  you 
will  come  back,  and  all  will  be  well.  It  is 
now  time  that  you  go." 

A  cab  was  sent  for,  Madame  kissed  the 
girl  tenderly,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer 
until  they  met  again,  and  within  a  couple  of 
hours  from  the  close  of  the  Oratorio,  Nottu- 
rino  and  the  prima  donnas  little  favourite 
were  on  their  road  to  the  Cruxborough 
Station. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

T)ATCH,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathe- 
-*-  dral  door,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  her 
dumb,  ineffectual  misery,  felt  that  she  had 
made  a  fatal  mistake  by  following  that 
sudden  impulse  of  passion.  She  had  placed 
herself  in  direct  antagonism  to  Notturino. 
Instead  of  quietly  observing  his  plans,  and 
then  as  quietly  frustrating  them  by  informa- 
tion which  she  could  supply  to  Gretchen, 
she  had  brought  her  own  personal  hatred 
into  the  matter.  She  had  made  this  man 
her  enemy  by  defying  him  to  his  face.  Now 
all  his  skill,  all  his  energy,  all  his  craft 
would  be  directed  against  her.  Being  awake 
to   the   danger  of  her  presence,  he  would 
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use  every  means  to  rid  himself  of  it ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  keep  Gretchen  out  of  her  way. 
Ah  !  if  she  had  but  strangled  that  serpent 
of  rage  when  first  it  thrust  forth  its  hissing 
tongue  ;  but  now  it  had  wrapped  her  in  its 
coils,  and  now  she  was  crushed,  powerless, 
able  to  see  only  the  oncoming  steps  of  mis- 
chief, not  any  more  to  stay  them. 

She  looked  across  to  the  little  bow-win- 
dowed shop.  It  was  brightly  lighted  up 
now,  and  Mrs.  Bratchet  was  sitting  behind 
the  counter.  Patch  rose,  and  went  to  her. 
Possibly  she  might  hear  something  about 
Gretchen.  At  any  rate,  even  to  talk  about 
her  would  do  something  to  help  away  this 
dull,  black  despair  which  had  taken  hold 
upon  her. 

Mrs.  Bratchet,  in  her  clean  print  gown, 
clean  cap  and  white  apron,  knitting  away 
there  behind  the  counter,  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  cheerful  gravity.  She  had  been  at 
the   house   all   day.     Mrs.  Monkeston  was 
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not  worse,  but  someone  needed  to  be  con- 
stantly with  her,  in  case  the  faintness  came 
on  again;  so  Mrs.Bratchet,  having  been  home 
for  half  an  hour,  and  finding  all  right  there, 
had  come  back  to  attend  to  the  shop. 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  she  said,  starting  up  as 
Patch's  tall  figure  darkened  the  doorway. 
"  You  come  in  so  still,  while  I  thought  it 
was  a  sperit.  You're  a  welcome  sight,  any- 
way, for  I  was  a-wondering  about  them 
there  baskets.  I  lay  you've  been  to  the 
College  yard." 

"  Yes,"  said  Patch.  "  Gretchen  told  me 
where  they  belonged,  and  I  delivered  the 
things  all  right,  so  you  may  rest  easy.  I've 
got  the  money,  too — five  and  sixpence  from 
Ballingers,  and  four  shillings  from  Bal- 
mains,  and  some  more  from  the  '  Crux- 
borough  Arms.'  " 

"Never  heed  it,  honey,  while  morning, 
it's  safe  enough  in  your  })Ockets,  Pse  war- 
rant.    I   haven't    paid    you   this   good    bit 
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past  for  the  fetching  and  the  carryin' ;  and 
then  there's  them  starch  things  last  week  to 
go  forrads.  We'll  settle  it  up  to-morrow, 
and  make  the  money  even.  You  haven't 
seed  ought  of  Gretchen,  have  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her  come  to  the  Festival  in 
Madame's  carriage  ;  and  I  saw  her  go  away 
in  it  too.  I  wish  anybody  would  tell  me 
what  it  means." 

''  Why,  it  means  Madame's  been  and  gone 
and  sent  for  her  again,  that's  what  it  means ; 
and  there'll  never  be  no  peace  now  while 
she  gets  fairly  swept  in  among  'em.  I've 
telled  her  she'd  be  a  vast  safer  among  her 
own  sort ;  and  I've  set  it  afore  her  what  a 
good  home  she'd  have  w^th  Miss  Jean  here ; 
but,  law !  you  might  as  well  set  a  linnet's 
cage  door  open,  and  then  stand  on  the 
t'other  side  with  a  bit  of  sugar.  Wlien 
they've  a  chance  they'll  go." 

Patch  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  counter, 
and  rested   her  sharp   chin  in  the  palms  of 
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her  two  hands.  Not  at  all  a  customer 
likely  to  increase  the  respectability  of  the 
little  shop,  so  Mrs.  Bratchet  asked  her  round 
to  a  chair  at  the  back,  where  she  would  not 
be  so  conspicuous. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said  wearily.  *'  I'll 
go  out  again  somewhere.     I'm  better  out." 

"  Out  again  !"  And  Mrs.  Bratchet  stopped 
to  count  the  stitches  on  her  needle.  "  You'd 
a  deal  better  go  and  sit  you  down  at  your 
own  fireside,  and  have  a  bit  o'  something, 
and  make  yourself  comfortable.  You  look 
as  if  you  were  starved  out.  I'll  away  to 
Gurtha,  and  fetch  you  a  bite  of  bread  and 
cheese." 

Patch  did  not  refuse  the  offered  kindness, 
for  she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  faint. 
Mrs.  Bratchet  soon  came  back  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  a  mug  of  milk. 

"  Here,  then ;  Gurtha  says  you're  wel- 
come. And  maybe,  if  you're  for  going  out 
again,    you    w^ouldn't    mind    calling    at    the 
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*  Cruxborough  Anus,'  and  asking  if  Gret- 
chen  s  there.  It's  all  right  if  she  is,  nobbut 
one  likes  to  know  ;  and  better  still  if  Ma- 
dame wants  to  keep  her  over-night,  for  then 
I'd  stop  here  with  the  missis,  as  maybe  some- 
body extry  'ud  be  a  convenience.  I  lay  the 
wench  wouldn't  like  being  with  herself  in 
the  house,  or  I'd  stop,  anyway." 

"You  may,  then,"  said  Patch,  "and  I'll 
see  to  her.  She  can  sleep  with  me  easy 
enough  at  Daniel's  cottage.  I'll  look  after 
her  as  long  as  you  want  to  be  here  ;  and 
I'll  go  straight  away  now,  or  I  shall  not  see 
her  before  she  begins  to  get  ready  for  the 
concert." 

And  Patch  went  away.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  accordinsr  to  her  own  washes 
than  that  errand  which  Mrs.  Bratchet  had 
given  her  to  the  "  Cruxborough  Arms,"  and 
the  chance  of  having  Gretchen  under  her 
care  for  a  night  or  two.  If  only  she  could 
keep  within  reach   of  the  girl,  get  speech 
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with  her  now  and  then,  all  might  yet  be 
well. 

She  went  to  the  hotel.  A  waiter  whom 
she  had  not  seen  before  came  to  her. 

"A  young  girl  named  Gretchen  Miiller  is 
here  with  Madame,  the  prima  doniia — Ma- 
dame Fortebracchio.  Will  you  say  I  want 
to  see  her  ?  I  have  brought  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Bratchet  in  the  College  yard — the  wo- 
man with  whom  she  lodges." 

Patch  thought  she  had  better  keep  her 
own  name  back ;  that  was  not  very  likely  to 
bring  Gretchen  down,  if  the  Signor  were 
able  to  prevent  her  from  coming. 

The  waiter  returned  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Madame  was  very  sorry  indeed,  but  the 
young  person  had  just  gone  away.  If  any 
of  her  friends  had  any  questions  to  ask,  or 
if  any  debts  had  been  left  unpaid,  Madame 
would  be  at  liberty  for  an  hour  after  noon 
the  next  day,  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
settle  everything. 
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"Gone?"  said  Patch.  "What  does  it 
mean  ?     Where  has  she  gone  ?" 

"  Danno,  missis.  Isn't  no  concern  o' 
mine.  That's  all  the  message  the  lady  gave 
me.  I  reckon  you'd  best  be  off  now.  AYe 
haven't  no  room  here  to-night  for  such  as 
you.     It's  over-throng." 

Patch  turned  and  went  to  a  side-door, 
where  she  could  generally  pick  up  some  one 
whom  she  knew.  She  was  not  disappointed ; 
her  old  friend  of  the  dinner-scraps  was  just 
coming  along  with  an  empty  tray. 

"  Nothing  for  you  this  time,  Patch,"  he 
said,  cheerily.  "  It's  only  just  took  in.  You 
should  have  come  a  bit  later,  and  I'd  have 
took  care  you  got  something.  Law  !  but 
you  do  look  as  if  you  wanted  filling  up  a  bit. 
Washing's  a  bad  trade,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  It  does  for  me,"  said  Patch.  "I  don't 
take  a  deal  of  feeding.  And  I'm  not  hungry 
either,  for  that  matter,  thank  you.  I  came 
with  a  message  for  the  young  woman  whom 
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Madame  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to,  but  one 
of  the  waiters  told  me  she  had  gone  out." 

"Well,  yes,  if  you  call  setting  off  to 
London  going  out,  I  should  say  she's  gone 
out,  fast  enough.  I  fetched  a  cab  for  them 
myself,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  back." 

"  Them  ?  Why,  who  do  you  mean  ?" 
said  Patch,  with  a  terrible  prevision  of  what 
Notturino  might  have  done,  in  his  anxiety 
to  get  Gretchen  away  from  the  place.  "  I 
want  the  young  girl  who  lodges  with  Mrs. 
Bratchet." 

"  Ay,  that  same.  She's  in  good  luck,  for 
she's  going  to  Madame's  house,  and  the 
Signor's  took  her.  I  heard  that  much,  for 
Madame  come  with  her  right  away  to  the 
front  door,  and  kissed  her,  and  made  as 
much  fuss  as  if  she'd  been  her  own  daughter; 
and  no  wonder  neither,  for  she's  a  real  sweet 
creature.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to 
catch  'em  yet,"  he  continued,  noting  what 
might  be  a  flash  of  angry  surprise  in  Patch's 
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eyes,  and  thinking  perhaps  she  had  come 
about  some  money  due  to  her  from  the 
young  girl.  ''The  train  don't  go  while 
seven,  and  there's  plenty  o'  short  cuts  back 
way,  for  them  as  knows  'em,  to  the  station. 
I  likes  folks  to  have  their  own,  if  that's  it. 
Across  Perks's  yard,  and  down  Cross  Lane, 
you'd  a'most  be  there  in  no  time." 

And  the  waiter  stepped  aside  to  look  at 
the  great  clock  in  the  entrance  ;  but  when 
he  came  back,  Patch  had  disappeared. 

Like  a  wild  creature  she  sped  down  the 
High  Street,  through  the  College  yard,  past 
the  closed  iron  gates  of  the  Woolsthorpe 
works.  One  of  the  church  clocks  struck 
seven  ;  then  another.  Almost  she  thought 
she  heard  the  sharp  shrill  shriek  of  the 
railway  whistle. 

"  God  help  me  !"  panted  the  woman,  her 
heart  beating  thick  and  loud  and  fast  as  she 
struirofled  on  ao^ainst  the  drivinoj  wind  :  and 
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ill  the  distance  the  station  lights  began  to 
glimmer  through  the  dark.     The  Cathedral 
chimes  sounded  the  quarters,  and  then  seven 
times  the  great  bell  beat  out  its  slow  heavy- 
note.     Faster,  faster  she  fled,  and  now  she 
could  see  the  red  glaring  eyes  of  the  Lon- 
don train — not  moving,  no,  thank  Heaven ! 
not  moving,  only  staring  at  her  like  balls  of 
fire  in   the   misty  dark ;  faster,  faster,  and 
now  that  was  indeed  the  railway  whistle,  as 
Patch  tore  through  the  entrance,  and  the 
red  eyes  began  to  quiver,  and  the  black  line 
of  carriages  writhed  slowly,  slowly  along, 
slipping    past   her    one   by    one,    as    faint, 
breathless,  she  pressed  forward,  until  just  as 
she  stood  upon  the  platform,  the  last  glided 
by.     In  it  she  caught  the  flash  of  Gretchen's 
golden  curls,  and  by  the  door  sat  the  Signor 
Notturino,  who,  seeing  the  woman  rush  on, 
wild,  excited,  past  the  porters,  who  tried  to 
hold  her  back,  raised  his  hat  to  her,  and 
sneered  with  infinite  politeness.     There  was 
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no  need  to  be  angry  with  the  poor  wretch 
anv  more. 

And  now  indeed  it  seemed  that  all  was 
lost. 

But  a  bright  tliought  flashed  through 
Patch's  brain,  even  as  she  stood  there  on 
the  platform,  glaring  after  the  departing 
carriages.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
rail  was  the  shunting,  to  which  the  south 
trains  ran  very  slowly  ;  and  there  was  some- 
times a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  before  they 
got  on  the  other  line.  She  had  Mrs. 
Bratchet's  money  in  her  pocket — more  than 
fifteen  shillings.  There  might  be  time  yet 
for  her  to  take  a  ticket  and  reach  the  train 
before  it  started  again.  Quietly  turning 
away,  that  the  people  standing  about  might 
not  notice  or  follow  her,  she  went  to  the 
ofl[ice,  asked  for  her  ticket,  and  going  out  by 
a  back  way  slipped  past  in  the  dark,  and 
ran  along  beside  the  line  until  she  came  up 
with  the  train.     It  had  not  yet  begun  to 
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move  again.  Daniel  was  standing  on  the 
step  outside  his  van. 

^'  For  Heaven's  sake,  Daniel,  let  me  in," 
she  said,  clutching  his  arm.  "  I'm  all  right. 
I've  got  a  ticket.     You  needn't  be  afraid." 

Daniel  looked  at  her  keenly.  Well  for 
Patch  that  she  had  a  good  character  with 
her  landlady,  had  never  been  known  to 
steal  or  do  anything  dishonest. 

''You're  a  decent  woman,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
I  wouldn't  do  it  for  everybody." 

And  then  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
nearest  carriage,  and  thrust  her  in ;  shut  it 
with  a  resounding  bang,  sounded  his  whistle, 
and  the  train  moved  on. 

With  just  one  great  sob  of  thankfulness, 
which  for  the  time  drowned  every  other 
feeling.  Patch  fell  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Gretchen  would  be  safe  now. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"FIOR  awhile  Patch  could  neither  think, 
-^  feel,  nor  fear.  A  kind  of  mental 
swoon  came  over  her,  and  mercifully  lulled 
her  to  rest.  Then  came  the  re-action.  The 
tears  gathered  under  her  hot  eyelids,  and 
slowly  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  By-and- 
by,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  found 
that  a  travelling-rug  had  been  wrapped 
round  her.  Then  some  one  held  a  flask  of 
brandy  to  her  lips.  She  drank,  then  lay 
back  again,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of 
anything  ;  bat  slowly  her  thoughts  awoke — 
she  was  able  once  more  to  remember  and 
look  forward. 

There  were  yet  four  hours  of  quiet  before 
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the  train  reached  London,  time  enough  to 
gather  herself  up,  and  consider  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  only  thing  which  seemed 
perfectly  clear  to  her  at  present  was  that 
Gretchen  must  be  rescued  from  Notturino's 
influence.  She  had  meant,  if  she  could  but 
have  reached  the  Cruxborough  station  in 
time,  to  have  told  her  who  and  what 
this  man  w^as,  to  whom  she  had  committed 
the  conduct  of  her  life.  She  was  sure  the 
girl  would  have  stayed  amongst  the  meanest 
surroundings  then,  would  have  given  up  all 
her  romantic  dreams,  and  toiled  on  to  the 
end  of  her  days  in  Mr.  ArnclifFe'slacquering- 
room,  rather  than  have  bought  fame  and 
wealth  at  the  price  which  Notturino  would 
have  wished.  And  as  for  the  truth  of  the 
strange  story,  told  so  suddenly,  they  knew 
each  other.  Gretchen  had  never  heard  any- 
thing but  truth  from  her  lips,  truth  told 
harshly  and  roughly  sometimes,  but  always 
truth.     She  would  not  have  doubted. 
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Til  at  story,  then,  must  be  told  now,  as 
soon  as  they  got  out  at  the  London  station. 
Notturino  fliced  suddenly  with  his  own 
dastardly  life,  Patch  would  have  at  least  one 
friend  on  her  side,  and  the  Sign  or  could 
not  so  easily  fee  a  policeman  to  drag  her 
away.  When  the  stor}^  was  told,  Gretchen 
should  make  her  own  choice.  Patch  did 
not  fear  Avliat  that  choice  would  be,  and  they 
might  come  back  to  Cruxborough  together ; 
or,  perhaps  better  still,  go  quite  away  to 
Stuttgart,  where  Gretchen  would  be  safe 
with  her  honest  old  mother.  But  all  be- 
yond the  one  fierce  act  of  defiance  seemed 
yet  dim  and  uncertain.  She  could  not 
think  clearly  about  it.  Scheme  followed 
scheme  in  her  busy  brain,  until  the  very 
effort  became  a  weariness,  and  she  was  fain 
to  rest  her  thoughts  for  awhile,  by  be- 
ginning to  take  note  of  her  fellow-passengers. 

There  were  three  of  them.  She  knew 
two.     One,  a  little  grey-haired  man,  with  a 
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Times  doubled  over  his  knees,  and  a  flask 
sticking  out  of  one  of  his  side-pockets,  was 
apparently  asleep.  The  other,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, of  Wastewood,  swathed,  like  a  re- 
spectable nineteenth  century  mummy,  in 
endless  folds  of  frieze  and  shoddy,  was  chat- 
ting away  with  the  third  passenger,  a  com- 
mercial traveller ;  and  between  them  they 
very  often  knocked  the  wrong  nail  on  the 
head,  as  people  generally  do  who  talk  with- 
out knowing  whom  they  are  talking  to. 

"  Capital  thing,  I  should  say,  that  bank  of 
Martinet's,"  began  the  traveller,  after  a  little 
process  of  adjustment  and  shaking  down, 
which  had  to  be  gone  through  every  half 
hour  or  so.  "  Best  thing  in  Cruxborough,  if 
it  only  lasts ;  but,  as  I  tell  people  who  cry 
up  those  magnificent  investments,  'if  is  a 
tremendously  long  word  sometimes." 

''  Why,  you  don't  think  there's  any  risk  of 
its  not  turning  up  trumps,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no.     For  anything  I  know  it  may 
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be  good  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Only,  you 
know,  when  a  string  gets  tightened  up  to 
the  tune  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent.,  it  don't 
take  a  hard  knock  to  make  it  go  snap. 
That's  what  I  always  say.  Lower  your  pitch 
a  little,  and  then  you  can  stand  against  a 
turn  in  the  weather,  damp,  or  panic,  or  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know,  sir.  You  don't 
happen  to  be  in  it,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No.  I  had  some  shares  there  once,  but 
I  sold  out.  A  fellow  in  the  export  trade, 
like  me,  can't  do  with  his  money  tied  up. 
It  turns  itself  over  better  in  business." 

"  Ah !  export  trade.  Don't  hear  much 
of  that  in  these  parts.  Carry  it  on  through 
agents,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  agents." 

"  Ah  !  I  like  a  business  of  that  kind,  that 
you  can  sit  in  your  counting-house  and  rake 
the  money  to  you,  without  tearing  up  and 
down  after  it.  There's  a  lawyer  in  Crux- 
borough,    though, — Ballinger,    maybe    you 
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know  him,  rather  a  stirring  man  about  the 
place, — who  has  a  splendid  lot  of  shares  in 
Martinet's ;  indeed,  they  say  that's  what 
keeps  him  up.  Plenty  of  string  for  the  kite, 
sir,  nothing  like  that  for  making  it  get  up 
well,  and  a  tidy  breeze  of  self-conceit  to  start 
with.  I  suppose  it  was  old  Hiram  Arm- 
strong, of  Wastewood,  that  gave  him  the 
first  notion  of  it.  Old  Hiram,  you  know, 
made  a  deal  of  money  out  of  the  bank.  He 
was  a  better  friend  to  Ballinger,  though, 
if  they  say  true,  than  to  poor  Ralph  Monkes- 
ton,  of  the  Willowmarshes.  Bad  thmsr  for 
Ralph  when  he  found  out  the  taste  of  the 
Wastewood  brandy." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you,"  said  the 
other,  taking  out  a  cigar,  and  lighting  it, 
"that  Mr.  Hiram  Armstrong  was  my  uncle." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  no  offence.  Old  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  a  most  respectable  man — 
wouldn't  have  said  it  if  Fd  known,  of 
course  ;  but  it  only  came  as  I  heard  it ;  and 
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people  will  talk.     Very  sorry,  though,  'pon 
my  word  I  am." 

''  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  giving 
his  individual  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  tlie  end  of  his  cigar. 
''Puff!  puff!  I  always  let  people  have 
their  say — puff,  puff — and  then  I  put  mine 
in  ;  and  what  I've  got  to  say  is  this,  if  a 
fellow  can  t  say  no  to  a  glass  too  much,  he'd 
better  blame  himself  before  other  folks 
blame  anyone  else  for  him.  Why,  sir, 
w^here  should  I  have  been  now,  do  you 
think,  and  knocking  about  all  my  life  down 
there  in  the  colonies,  if  I  hadn't  been  able 
to  put  my  hand  on  the  top  of  my  glass  when 
I'd  had  enough." 

The  commercial  traveller  looked  inquisi- 
tively into  the  face  of  his  companion,  as  if 
he  should  like  to  know  the  situation  a  little 
better  before  he  said  what  he  thought.  Mr. 
Armstrong  replied  to  the  look. 

"  Export  trade — hard  goods — Sydney  and 
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Adelaide.  Settled  down  at  Cruxborough 
awhile  ago,  because  of  the  property  at 
Wastewood,  but  a  dreadfully  dull  old  hutch 
of  a  place." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  in  the  drapery  line — very  good 
house  in  Manchester.  Sorry  I  mentioned 
anything  about  old  Mr.  Armstrong,  sir — 
very  sorry." 

"  No  offence.  Don't  mind  it  a  bit.  But 
poor  old  Uncle  Hiram  set  himself  straight 
at  the  last,  if  there  ever  was  any  thing 
wrong.  He  came  down  very  handsomely, 
he  did  ;  and  what  Ralph  lost,  young  Roger 
won." 

"  Indeed,  sir — I  wasn't  aware.  Shows 
one  shouldn't  come  down  too  sharp  upon  a 
man  until  you  get  the  particulars.  Came 
down  handsomely,  did  he  ?" 

The  little  man  with  the  grey  hair,  who 
had  been  exhibiting  signs  of  returning  ani- 
mation for  some  time,  now  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  began  to  listen  quietly. 
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*'Yes,  I  should  call  it  very  handsomely 
indeed.  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  poor  old 
boy — I  was  out  in  Adelaide  then,  you 
know — couldn't  have  been  written  above 
a  week  before  his  death — and  he  told  me 
he'd  handed  over  some  of  those  Martinet 
bank  shares  to  Mr.  Ballinger,  for  the  benefit 
of  Ralph  Monkeston's  son — enough  for  his 
education,  and  to  put  him  out  to  something 
respectable  when  the  time  came  for  it.  I 
call  that  a  tidy  thing  for  a  man  to  do — a 
very  tidy  thing  indeed  ;  and  specially  when, 
as  you  may  say,  there's  no  particular  call  for 
It. 

''  Very,  sir.  I'll  never  say  another  word 
against  the  old  gentleman  as  long  as  I  live. 
You  see,  coujing  to  Cruxborough  as  I  do  on 
business,  and  always  stopping  at  the  '  Crown 
and  Cushion,'  I  hear  something  of  what's 
going  on  ;  and  I've  picked  up  a  good  deal 
about  those  Monkestons,  one  way  and 
another.     Mrs.  Monkeston's  a  very  respect- 
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able  party.  I  call  there  sometimes  with  soft 
goods — she's  in  the  ready-made  linen  line, 
you  know — and  sometimes  I  ask  how 
things  are  going.  And  that  straightens  up 
what  rather  puzzled  me  a  good  while  back, 
when  Roger  got  into  the  Woolsthorpe  works. 
Wonderful  man  that  Mr.  ArnclifFe  of  the 
Woolsthorpe  works — don't  happen  to  know 
him,  do  you,  sir  ?" 

"  No — doesn't  do  anything  in  my  way. 
If  it  had  been  knives  and  forks,  I  daresay 
we  should  have  smoked  a  cigar  together 
long  enough  before  this.  Heard  of  him, 
though,  often  enough.  And  so  young 
Monkeston  has  gone  there,  has  he?" 

"  Yes,  sir — been  there  this  eight  years  and 
more.  I  must  say  I  was  a  bit  puzzled  when 
I  heard  of  his  going  to  a  place  like  that, 
w^here  it  takes  a  good  round,  hundred  or  so 
to  get  a  lad  in,  and  a  favour  too,  when  all's 
said  and  done  ;  but  of  course  if  your  uncle 
gave  them  a  lift  in  that  way,  it  was  the  best 
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thing  Ballinger  could  do  with  the  money. 
That  squares  it  up  exactly,  for  ArnclifFe 
isn't  a  man,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  let  things 
go  at  half  price." 

Puff!  puff!  Mr.  Armstrong  showed 
symptoms  of  dozing.  His  companion  took 
the  hint,  and  kept  quiet,  having  ascertained 
by  a  look  towards  his  other  neighbour  that 
no  conversation  was  to  be  expected  in  that 
direction.  Not  another  word  was  spoken 
until  the  train  began  to  slacken  speed  for 
ticket  collecting. 

"  ril  trouble  you  for  that  rug  now, 
ma'am,  if  you  please,"  and  the  little  man 
leaned  aside  to  Patch,  who,  coming  to  her- 
self as  out  of  a  deep  reverie,  began  to  thank 
him  for  it  in  a  very  respectful  manner. 

"  I  think  I  know  your  face,  don't  I  ?"  said 
he,  folding  up  his  newspaper.  "  I'm  sure 
I've  seen  it  before." 

"Yes,  sir.  I'm  over  the  women  in  the 
lacquering-room." 

VOL.  II.  s 
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"  To  be  sure.  I  might  have  known  that 
directly,  only  I  don't  often  go  in  there  now. 
Out  of  health— eh?" 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,  only  rather  tired." 

"  Long  way  from  home  ; — leaving  off 
work  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  sir — I'm  not  quite  sure.  I 
can't  tell  just  what  I  may  be  going  to  do." 

"  All  right — no  consequence.  Only,  if 
you  happen  to  want  a  character,  you  know 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  one  any  time." 

Then  the  train  stopped,  and  Mr.  ArnclifFe, 
who  had  come  up  to  London  to  read  his 
paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  got  out. 
So  did  Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  commercial 
traveller  ;  but  Patch  waited  until,  amongst 
the  crowds  of  people  who  thronged  the 
platform,  she  caught  sight  of  the  broad, 
square-built  form  of  the  Signor  Notturino, 
with  Gretchen  at  his  side.  He  shouldered 
his  way  through,  turning  now  and  then  to 
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see  that  his  companion  was  safe,  to  the 
steps  of  the  first-class  waiting-room,  where 
he  left  her,  and  went  farther  up  the  station 
to  the  refreshment-rooms. 

Then  Patch  sprang  out,  darted  across  the 
platform,  laid  her  hand  with  a  firm  grasp 
on  Gretchen's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

*^Come  with  me." 

That  was  all.  Something  in  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  her  face,  the  strong  clasp  of 
her  hand,  the  look  of  her  hollow,  burning 
eyes,  told  the  rest.  Without  a  word,  Gret- 
chen  followed.  There  was  no  time  either 
to  think  or  to  hesitate.  Patch  put  her  into 
a  cab,  got  in  beside  her. 

"To  the  London  Bridge  Station." 

They  stopped  there.  Patch  waited  at 
one  of  the  entrances  until  the  driver  was 
out  of  sight  again,  and  then,  instead  of  going 
into  the  station,  went  to  a  little  lodmn^- 
house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away — a  place 

s2 
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which  she  had  known  well  in  years  past— 
and  there  she  bade  the  girl  rest.  Truly  she 
needed  rest  herself,  too. 
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T  T  was  a  cheerless  little  room,  such  as 
-^-  may  be  found  by  dozens  in  many  a 
back-street  of  London — dull,  dingy,  smoke- 
dried.  Up  to  its  very  doors  the  seething, 
restless  tide  of  turmoil  and  tumult  rolled, 
but  turned  back  there,  and  left  the  place 
undisturbed  in  its  grey,  dead  level  of  dis- 
comfort. 

Gretchen,  utterly  worn  out  now  with 
alternate  hope,  disappointment,  anxiety, 
and  terror,  lay  down  on  the  hard  bed,  and 
presently  began  to  sob  hysterically.  Patch 
chafed  her  hands  and  feet,  then  fetched  her 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  when  she  had  taken  it, 
watched  by  her  until  she  slept. 
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"  Lie  still,  child.  You  are  safe  here. 
When  you  are  rested,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  Patch.  Until 
the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  peeped  in 
through  the  curtained  window,  and  the  din 
of  traffic  waxed  strong  again,  she  sat  think- 
ing, thinking. 

That  journey  had  ended  much  better  than 
she  could  have  hoped.  There  had  been  no 
scene  with  Notturino,  no  need  for  defying 
him,  no  struggle  to  drag  Gretchen  away. 
Things  had  shaped  themselves  better  than 
any  forethought  of  hers  could  have  shaped 
them.  Patch  could  not  keep  back  a  grim 
smile  as  she  pictured  to  herself  the  most 
noble  Signor  coming  back  from  his  brandy 
and  soda-water,  which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
finding  no  Gretchen  to  take  care  of  any 
more.  How  verv  errand  he  would  look  ! — 
how  very  mighty  !  Of  course,  after  he  Iiad 
searched  for  her  all  over  the  station,  he 
would  go  to  inquire  of  the  cabmen,  and  lind 
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out  that  two  people  had  been  taken  to  the 
London  Bridge  Station.  And  then — what 
then? 

Patch  chuckled.  It  was  a  relief  to  have 
something  to  laugh  about.  In  those  days 
the  Argus  eye  of  the  telegraph  did  not  look 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  civilized  Eng- 
land. Patch,  sitting  there  in  the  little  back 
room  of  the  little  back  house,  had  no  fear 
of  a  detective  in  plain  clothes  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  quietly  walking 
off  with  her  to  the  nearest  police-station. 
Justice  worked  more  slowly — and  so  did  in- 
justice, too,  for  that  matter, — when  even 
railways  were  a  recently-invented  luxury, 
and  the  penny  newspaper  press  was  not  for 
ever  disturbing  society's  ocean  floor  with  its 
terrible  dredging-net.  Twenty  years  later 
Patch  might  have  trembled  ;  now,  thinking 
of  the  Signor's  discomfiture,  she  need  only 
smile. 
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After  some  hours  of  disturbed  sleep,  Gret- 
chen  awoke. 

"Bring  to  me  my  music,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
will  soon  be  time  that  I  go  with  Madame  to 
the  Oratorio." 

Then  she  stretched  herself  wearily,  gazed 
round  the  unfamiliar,  comfortless  little  room, 
listened  to  the  ceaseless  roar  of  life  which  was 
for  ever  surging  and  foaming  outside,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  hush  of  the  old  College  yard 
at  Cruxborough,  into  which,  only  the  morn- 
ing before,  she  had  awakened. 

"  Where  am  I,  then  ?"  she  said  at  last ; 
"  and  what  is  everything  ?" 

"  I  w^ould  I  could  tell  you,  child,"  an- 
swered Patch  ;  "  I  should  be  a  wise  woman. 
But  you  are  safe  here  w^ith  me  now.  For 
awhile  you  may  rest  and  be  at  peace." 

Gretchen  only  sighed,  and  turned  her  face 
away  to  the  wall.  She  was  too  tired,  too 
confused  to  think.  For  the  last  day  or  two 
the  scenes  in  the  little  drama  of  her  life  had 
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been  shifting  so  quickly.  This  perpetual 
effort  to  realise  what  was  as  perpetually 
chanainii  and   re-arranoino^  itself  had  worn 
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her  out.  She  could  only  let  herself  drift 
passively  on  now;  she  could  neither  remem- 
ber nor  hope.  What  did  it  all  mean,  then? 
Was  it  only  a  dream  ?  Should  she  wake 
bv-and-bv  and  find  herself  again  in  the 
lacquering-room  at  the  Woolsthorpe  works, 
singing  to  that  voice  which  used  to  answer 
her  so  sweetly, — coming  home  night  by 
night  to  the  cheerful  quiet  of  the  good  Frau 
Bratchet's  little  kitchen  ?  But  all  that  was 
so  dim  and  indistinct  now.  Over  it,  like 
fresco  painting  in  some  old  village  church, 
lay  the  gorgeous  colouring  which  the  last 
two  days  had  brought  into  her  life  ;  and 
over  that  again  lay  a  wash  of  faded  grey, 
through  whose  dull  monotony  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  gold  and  crimson  showed, 
and,  more  rarely  still,  a  bit  of  the  old  solid 
marble  under  all. 
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"  Speak  to  me,"  she  said  to  Patch,  reach- 
ing out  to  feel  for  a  hand  to  clasp  hers  in 
this  strange  confusion.  "  I  shall  then  know 
that  1  do  not  dream.     Tell  me  something." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  child  ;  it  is  time  you 
heard  it ;  and  then  you  shall  rest  again,  and 
we  will  think  what  is  to  be  done.  Faith,  it 
is  a  sad  story,  but  a  true  one." 

Patch  put  her  arm  round  Gretchen,  held 
her  very  closely  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
began : 

"  A  long  time  ago,  child — ah  !  me,  it  seems 
a  very  long  time  ago,  for  the  years  go  slowly 
when  one  has  to  starve  through  them  as  I 
have  done, — I  was  young,  and  happy  enough, 
— ay,  and  some  said  not  ill-favoured,  too, — 
as  I  went  through  the  Naples  streets  with 
my  basket  of  flowers ;  and  I  lived  with  an 
old  peasant  woman,  who  chided  me  if  I  did 
not  come  home  every  night  with  my  basket 
empty,  and  my  pocket  full  of  hajocchi.  It 
was  a  hard  life — but  what  then  ?     We  do 
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not  suffer  when  our  hearts  are  light,  and 
old  Bianca  never  chided  me  so  but  that  I 
could  sing  like  a  nightingale  when  she  had 
done.  xVnd  one  night  I  was  thus  singing  in 
the  dusk  among  the  vines  on  the  road-side 
by  our  cottage,  and  there  came  a  Signor, 
who  stayed  to  listen  to  me,  and  praised  me 
much,  and  asked  of  me  all  my  life,  and  said 
I  was  made  for  better  thinojs  than  to  sell 
flowers  for  the  old  Bianca.  So  he  would 
have  me  taught;  and  many  a  day  he  came, 
and  I  carried  my  flower-basket  out  no  more, 
for  now  all  the  time  I  w^orked  hard,  that  I 
might  one  day  be  a  great  singer.  And  he 
told  me  he  loved  me,  and  that  I  should  be 
his  wife  ;  and  no  good  mother  said  to  me, 
'  Have  a  care,  thou  foolish  child  ;  he  is  too 
great  for  thee.  Gold  can  never  wed  with 
clay  ;  it  must  be  that  they  will  one  day 
drop  apart.'  So  I  went  forth  to  my  life 
with  him,  my  grand  husband  ;  and  if  he 
was  noble,  I  was  fair,  and  there  had  been 
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brouo;ht  to  me,  even  as  to  him,  the  beauti- 
ful  gift  of  song,  that  made  us  of  the  same 
country.  And  for  awhile  I  was  happy,  and 
the  days  seemed  never  long,  until  one  day 
the  fever  came,  and  it  touched  me,  and  my 
beauty  went,  and  my  voice ;  and  when, 
after  long  weeks,  I  looked  forth  upon  the 
world  au^ain,  I  was  a  faded  old  woman. 
Why  should  he  love  me  then,  when  he 
could  no  longer  be  proud  of  me — when  I 
could  no  lousier  do  him  anv  s^ood  ?  If  at 
nio'ht  I  broui^^ht  mv  flowers  back  to  old 
Bianca,  and  they  were  withered,  did  I  keep 
them  ? — did  I  care  for  them  ?  No.  There 
was  the  dusty  road-side — let  them  lie  there 
and  die.  So  he  threw  me  away — he  told 
me  he  was  tired  of  me  ;  and  do  you  think 
that  so  I  would  stav  bv  him  any  lomzer  ? 
There  was  to  me  only  my  pride  left,  and  a 
dead  memory  of  the  days  when  we  had 
seemed  to  belong  to  each  other  ;  and  I  left 
him,   that  he    misht   make  for  himself  his 
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own  life ;  and  I  could  not  any  more  sell 
flowers — one  must  have  for  that  bright 
eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  lips  like  the  red 
pomegranate  in  its  ripeness.  So  I  came  to 
London,  and  I  used  to  sing  with  some  people 
in  the  streets,  and  I  lived  in  this  little  room, 
and  for  a  while  it  was  not  so  bad.  But  I 
had  not  sunshine  enough  to  keep  me  warn), 
and  my  singing  was  no  longer  good,  and 
they  would  not  have  me  with  them;  and 
one  told  me  that  I  could  live  for  less  money 
far  off  in  that  old  place  of  Cruxborough ; 
so  I  went  there,  and  in  the  cold  Winter-time 
I  was  singing  for  pence  in  the  street  before 
Mr.  Armstrong's  house,  and  he  had  pity  on 
me,  and  took  me  in,  and  I  served  him  with 
all  my  heart  until  he  died." 

*'  Yes,  and  then  you  went  to  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  I  know,"  said  Gretchen, 
whose  tender  eyes  looked  now  through 
tears  of  pity  at  the  lean,  haggard,  yellow 
face  beside  her.     "  Ah  !  but  then  how^  the 
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world  is  cruel,  and  how  I  love  you  for  that 
you  have  suffered !  And  is  it  that  you  have 
never  seen  him  more,  this  Signor,  who  gave 
over  to  care  for  you  ?" 

"  Stop,  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  near 
the  end  now.  I  could  not  quite  forget  my 
old  life — how  should  I  ? — and  when  1  knew 
there  was  music,  I  must  needs  go  to  listen. 
Also,  how  knew  I  but  that  I  might  again 
see  him  ?  Well,  Mr.  Arncliffe  gave  me 
work  in  the  lacquering-room,  and  one  day 
you  came  there,  and  I  watched  you,  and 
you  sang,  even  as  I  once  sang  in  the  old 
days ;  and  I  loved  you,  and  I  learned  that 
you  had  no  friends,  so  I  brought  you  to 
where  I  lived,  that  you  might  not  be  quite 
alone.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  were 
not  safe,  for  ah  !  child,  it  is  a  wicked  world, 
and  you  looked  it  too  fearlessly  in  the  face, 
and  many  came  and  went  where  we  were, 
and  I  watched  their  eyes  upon  you,  and  I 
was   afraid ;    and   I  asked   the   good    Mrs. 
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Bratchet  to  let  you  be  with  her,  for  then 
you  would  be  quite  safe." 

"  I  remember  all  this,"  said  Gretchen. 
"  I  see  it  now  so  far  back.  But  why  come 
you  not  again  to  yourself?  I  would  know 
did  you  ever  see  the  Signor,  your  husband, 
again  ?" 

"  Wait,  child.  It  was  before  this  Festival 
began ;  and  I  saw  that  something  had  dis- 
quieted you.  And  then  one  night  you  spoke 
of  your  home  at  Stuttgart,  and  that  you  had 
learned  music  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  that 
your  mother  would  have  you  away,  for  she 
feared  all  might  not  be  well.  And  there 
came  to  me  suddenly  a  great  light,  which 
showed  me  sorrow  for  you.  But  I  waited 
patiently,  for  how  could  T  tell?  And  I 
watched,  and  I  was  anxious ;  and  at  last 
this  Signor  came  of  whom  Madame  had  said 
that  she  would  name  you  to  him  ;  and  he 
was  Notturino,  my  husband,  Gretchen  ;  and 
I  saw  him  bring  you  to  the  Festival,  and  lift 
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you  out  of  that  carriage,  and  I  feared,  for  I 
knew  how  it  would  be  then.  And  after- 
wards, in  my  anger,  I  defied  him,  and  he 
was  too  strong  for  me  ;  and  that  I  should 
not  see  you  any  more,  he  persuaded  Madame 
that  she  should  let  you  come  away  with 
him  at  once.  Well  for  me  that  I  found  it 
out.  Mrs.  Bratchet  had  sent  me  with  a 
message  for  you  to  the  hotel,  and  the  waiter 
told  me  you  had  just  gone.  I  went  so 
quickly  to  the  station,  it  takes  my  breath 
away  now  to  think  of  it,  and  I  was  just  too 
late ;  but  I  saw  you,  and,  ha  !  how  the  Sig- 
nor  did  sneer  at  me,  for  he  thought  the 
game  was  all  in  his  own  hands  then.  But 
it  was  not.  I  conquered,  and  now  you  are 
here." 

"  Ach^  Himinel  r  said  Gretchen,  "  what  a 
wicked  world  it  is !  Whom  then  may  one 
trust  ?     And  Madame  was  so  good  to  me." 

"  Madame  is  good.  She  does  not  know. 
No  one  does  know.     I  would  not  harm  him 
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while  he  does  no  wrong.  Nay,  even  if  I 
spoke,  who  would  then  believe  me,  for  I  am 
poor,  and  I  know  little;  and  they  think 
that  I  am  crazy.  And  so  I  may  be — I 
cannot  tell.  But  when  I  saw  him  reach 
out  and  lay  his  hand  on  you,  and  when  I 
knew  how  he  would  draw  you  after  him, 
and  flatter  you  with  his  fair  words,  then  my 
strength  came  to  me,  and  it  was  told  me 
what  I  should  do.  Ah  !  child,  the  world  is 
fair  to  those  who  look  out  upon  it  from 
under  the  shadow  of  golden  curls  like 
yours  ;  and  hope  is  strong,  and  life  is  very 
sweet ;  but  I  would  rather  see  you  in  your 
grave — yes,  with  my  own  hands  look  " — 
and  Patch  stretched  out  those  long  lean 
fingers  of  hers — "I  would  grip  your  soft 
white  throat  until  you  died,  before  you 
should  know  what  I  have  known,  and 
learn  to  give  your  love  where  nothing  but 
a  curse  could  come  upon  it  1" 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Gretchen  turned,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  Patch's  withered  face. 

"  Often  you  have  made  me  fear  because 
you  were  so  ernst.  Your  life  was  not  as  my 
life.  I  could  not  come  near  to  you.  Now 
we  do  both  suffer,  and  it  makes  us  that  we 
are  no  longer  strangers.  Ah!  then,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  There  are  none  who  care  for 
us.  Must  we  then  live  here  and  work? 
Would  that  I  could  once  more  kneel  by 
my  mother,  and  hear  her  say  to  me  mein 
Kind,  I  would  then  be  at  rest." 

"You  shall  go,  child — you  will  be  no- 
where better.  I  have  thought  about  it.  It 
will  not  be  well  for  us  to  go  back  to  Crux- 
borough,  for  there  Notturino  will  first  seek 
you.  He  may  go  safely  enough  now,  for 
no  one  can  tell  him  anything.  Perhaps 
after  we  have  given  him  time  to  go  there 
and  seek  you  and  be  disappointed,  we  might 
return ;  but  then  we  must  explain  all,  and 
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many  would  not  believe  us,  and  you  would 
be  evil  spoken  of." 

"  Also,  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said  Gretchen, 
sadly  and  quietly.  "  I  think  that  my  friends 
there,  whom  I  trusted,  do  not  remember 
me.  When  I  found  that  I  must  go  away  so 
quickly,  and  Madame  wished  me  not  to  leave 
her  any  more,  I  did  write  to  the  Friiulein 
Monkeston,  asking  her  that  she  would  but 
for  one  moment  come  to  me,  or  that  her 
brother  would  let  me  give  him  my  farewell, 
but  she  came  not.  It  may  be  she  is  angry 
that  I  leave  her.  Or  is  it  that  she  thinks  I 
am  what  you  call  bold,  that  I  ask  the  Herr 
Monkeston  to  come  to  me?  Ja  woJiI,  then 
I  do  belong  to  myself.  I  give  her  no  more 
reason  that  she  does  turn  away  from  me." 

Patch  was  not  sorry  that  Gretchen  had  no 
wish  to  return  to  Cruxborough.  Notturino's 
influence  would  be  always  about  her  there ; 
her  will  would  never  be  safe  from  the  strong, 
over-mastering  power  of  his.     Stuttgart  was 

T  2 
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the  only  safe  refuge  for  her.  They  would 
go  together  there,  and  the  good  Frau  should 
know  all. 

"  But  we  must  wait,  child,  until  we  earn 
money,  or  until  your  mother  can  send  us 
some.  It  costs  much  to  go  so  far.  You  are 
poor,  and  so  am  I.  I  took  the  money  that 
was  given  me  for  Mrs.  Bratchet's  washing  to 
pay  my  fare  here,  but  the  good  soul  shall 
have  it  again  one  of  these  days.  I  will  not 
rob  her." 

"Ah!  but,"  said  Gretchen,  brightly,  "I 
have  money."  And  she  opened  the  little 
pouch  in  which  lay  Madame's  note,  and  the 
blue  ribbon.  "  Look  here,  this  what  I  would 
have  worked  for  ten  whole  weeks  at  the 
Herr  ArnclifFe's,  until  that  I  had  earned  it, 
and  Madame  gave  it  to  me  when  I  did  sing 
to  her  last  night.  Last  night  ?  Ah  I  then, 
is  it  indeed  but  last  night,  and  I  have  lived 
so  long  since  then  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
can  never  again  be  young." 
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Patch  took  the  note,  examined  it,  then 
looked  keenly  into  Gretchen's  face. 

"  Did  Madame  give  you  this  ?  Are  you 
sure  ?     Was  it  not  the  Signor  Notturino  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  girl.  "  He  did  give  to 
me  nothing.  It  pleased  Madame  that  I  sang 
to  her,  and  she  put  it  herself  into  my  pouch, 
and  told  me  I  could  look  at  it  afterwards. 
And  when  I  came  away  she  asked  me  would 
I  have  more,  but  I  liked  not  that  she  should 
give  me  charity." 

"That  is  well.  I  would  rather,  child, 
that  you  pined  and  begged  than  that  you 
took  anything  from  the  Signor  Notturino. 
And  whence  came,  then,  that  blue  ribbon  ?" 

Gretchen  stnoothed  it  gently  out,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  cheeks  before  she  put  it 
back  into  the  pouch.  She  did  not  blush  at 
all,  nor  seem  disturbed,  only  there  was  just 
a  quiet  unhopefulness  in  her  voice  as  she 
answered, 

"  The  Herr  Monkeston  gave  it  to  me,  and 
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bade  me  that  I  should  wear  it  at  the  Festival. 
And  the  Fniulein  Jean  placed  it  for  me  in 
my  hair.  And  now  thev  forget,  and  when 
I  ask  that  he  would  once  more  come  and 
see  me  before  I  go,  he  comes  not.  Even  he 
thinks  that  I  am  forward,  then.  Ah  !  w^hy 
is  it  that  they  do  not  understand  ?  And 
now  there  is  notliing  for  me  but  that  I  go 
home." 

"  Better  so,  child.  Madame's  money  will 
keep  us  here  for  a  few  days,  until  we  know 
what  we  shall  do.  I  will  go  with  you  my- 
self, and  stay  at  Stuttgart  awhile.  Every- 
where one  must  work.  I  may  as  well  work 
there  as  elsewhere." 

"That  is  beautiful,"  said  Gretchen,  drag- 
ging down  poor  Patch's  head  until  she  could 
touch  the  thin,  parched  lips  with  her  own, 
so  soft  and  rosy.  "  You  will,  then,  stay  by 
us,  and  my  mother  will  love  you  because 
you  have  been  so  good  to  me,  and  endlich 
we  shall  all  be  at  peace.     There  is  no  more 
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any  song  in  me  now.  It  is  to  me  long  ago 
that  I  was  happy,  and  that  I  had  friends  who 
loved  me,  and  that  T  wished  to  go  forth  into 
the  Citronen-land.  I  will  be  content  that  I 
do  my  duty  in  the  little  home.  Would  I 
had  never  left  it,  for  truly  it  is  very  hard  to 
live  in  this  world." 

And  Gretchen  hid  her  face  and  wept. 
Ah !  now,  if  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
Cathedral  one  voice  of  human  love  and 
tenderness  had  whispered  to  her,  "  Stay, 
Gretchen,  stay,"  would  she  have  turned  away 
and  murmured,  "  I  know  not?" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHEN  the  Signer  Notturino,  having 
fortified  himself  with  that  portion 
of  brandy  and  soda-water  which  was  so 
needful  to  the  sustentation  of  his  outer  man, 
returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  ladies'  wait- 
ino^-room,  he  found  no  Gretchen  there.  He 
called  her,  but  she  did  not  answer ;  he 
looked  into  the  empty  carriages  which  were 
still  drawn  up  beside  the  platform,  no  one 
was  to  be  seen.  Then  he  began  to  inquire 
of  the  guards  and  porters,  some  of  whom 
fancied  they  had  seen  a  girl  such  as  he 
described,  but  could  not  be  quite  sure.  One 
said  a  girl  in  a  blue  cloak  had  been  seen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  platform,  standing  by 
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the  down  train ;  another  thought  she  might 
very  likely  have  mistaken  the  carriages,  and 
taken  her  seat  in  one  which  had  been  going 
on.  It  was  dangerous,  they  said,  to  leave 
young  girls  alone  in  a  station  like  that, 
where  there  was  so  much  traffic.  They 
were  sure  to  get  confused,  and  then  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  happen. 

At  last,  after  nearly  an  hour  of  fruitless 
search,  one  of  the  porters  suggested  that 
they  should  go  to  the  cab-stand,  and  inquire 
if  a  girl  answering  to  Gretchen's  appearance 
had  been  there.  His  inquiry  threw  a  little 
light  on  the  subject.  After  catechizing  a 
whole  row  of  men,  some  of  whom  were 
sure  they  could  give  him  just  the  informa- 
tion he  wanted,  and  then  discovered  that 
their  description  did  not  tally  at  all,  he 
came  to  one  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  London  Bridge  station.  A  queer-look- 
ing woman  had  come  to  him,  he  said — he 
could  not  remember  her  dress,  but  she  was 
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tall  and  thin  and  dark,  and  had  on  a  faded 

red  shawl,  and  with  her  came  a  young  girl 

in  a  blue  cloak  and  hood.     The  man  took 

notice  of  her,  he  said,  because  she  was  not 

dressed  like  an  English  girl ;  and  she  had  a 

bundle  in  her  hand,  and  a  roll  of  something. 

He  did  not  hear  her  speak,  so  he  could  not 

tell    anything    about    that ;    but    the    dark 

woman  talked  like  a  foreigner,  and  told  him 

to  take  them  to  the  London  Bridge  station. 

He  had  set  them  down  there,  come  back  to 

his  stand  at  once,  and  that  was  all  he  knew. 

To  London   Bridge  the  Signor  repaired. 

His  old  enemy,  Patch,  had  evidently  turned 

up  again,  and  got  the  girl   away  with  her  ; 

but   how,  was  more  than  he  could  divine. 

A  train  was  just  starting  to  Dover  ;  another 

to  Southampton.     He  looked   into  all  the 

carriages  of  both — no  blue  cloak  or  faded 

red  shawl  rewarded  his  search.     There  was 

nothing  for  it  now  but  to  go  quietly  home, 

and  think  over  what  had  happened. 
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So  Notturino,  chafing  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, betook  himself  to  the  hand- 
some suite  of  apartments  in  Cambridge 
Terrace,  where  he  was  supposed  by  a  con- 
fiding public,  Madame  Fortebracchio  in- 
cluded, to  live  a  somewhat  luxurious  bache- 
lor life.  Was  it  for  this,  then,  that  he  had 
given  himself  so  much  trouble? — told  so 
many  untruths  ? — unpleasant  work  of  course 
for  a  gentleman  of  his  position — kept  back 
messages,  made  up  stories,  and  woven  such 
a  clever  net-work  of  deceit  ?  For  this  that 
poor  little  Gretchen's  note,  with  its  pitiful 
wail  of  entreaty,  lay  in  his  pocket,  unread 
by  anyone  but  himself;  for  this,  to  be 
checkmated  by  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
the  wife  he  had  wearied  of  and  cast  away  ? 

How  had  she  done  it?  With  his  owa 
eyes  he  had  seen  her  on  the  Cruxborough 
platform,  glaring  at  him  with  a  pale  passion 
of  despair  in  her  face,  as  the  train  moved 
slowly  away ;  and  few  things  had  ever  been 
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more  satisfactory  to  him  than  the  sneering 
farewell  he  gave  her  then.  Now  she  was 
at  his  heels  again,  tripping  him  up  just  as 
his  plans  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  success 
— outwitting  him  at  the  very  moment  he 
might  have  thought  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  She  must  have  run  after  the  train  to 
the  shunting-point,  and  got  in  there.  A 
bright  idea,  certainly — wonderfully  clever,  if 
only  it  had  not  interfered  quite  so  much 
with  his  own  convenience.  However,  the 
thing  was  done  now.  Patch  and  Gretchen 
were  off  somewhere — to  the  Continent, 
most  likely,  unless  that  going  to  the  London 
Bridge  Station  were  only  a  trick  to  put  off 
search  for  a  little  Avhile,  until  they  could 
come  back  to  Cruxborough.  He  could  wait. 
Time  and  tide,  and  his  own  strong  will, 
would  most  likely  bring  the  girl  back  to 
him  some  day,  when  neither  honest  Frau 
nor  revengeful  Italian  should  stand  in  his 
way  any  more. 
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Meanwhile,  he  must  iuvent  some  story 
which  would  satisfy  Madame  Fortebracchio. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  real  liking  for  the 
little  German  girl,  and  would  be  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  her  disappearance.  Worse  than 
that,  too,  she  would  most  likely  insist  on 
making  inquiries,  rooting  out  the  whole 
story,  and  with  it  divers  other  facts,  which 
for  his  own  comfort  had  better  remain  hid- 
den. It  would  be  better  not  to  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  it  until  she  returned  from 
her  tour.  She  would  take  for  granted  that 
the  girl  was  all  right.  To  tell  her  anything 
now  would  only  raise  a  dust.  She  would 
write  to  the  organist  of  Cruxborough  Cathe- 
dral, to  the  Countess,  and  others  of  her 
grand  acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them 
how  her  plans  had  failed  ;  and  then  there 
would  be  no  end  of  trouble.  Notturino 
could  manage  it  more  quietly  than  that. 

Accordingly,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few    days,    Madame     Fortebracchio    came 
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home,  the  Signor  told  her,  with  a  grave 
face,  that  he  was  afraid  she  would  be  very 
much  disappointed.  Gretchen's  heart  had 
failed  her  at  the  last,  he  said.  She  had 
begged  so  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  go 
home  to  her  mother — to  stay  with  her,  at 
any  rate,  for  some  months  before  entering 
upon  her  new  life — that  he  felt  it  would  be 
wrong  to  resist  her.  Therefore,  instead  of 
following  Madame's  instructions,  he  had 
been  reluctantly  obliged  to  let  the  girl  take 
her  own  way,  and  she  had  returned  to 
Stuttgart,  where  most  probably  she  would 
be  persuaded  to  stay.  And  if  Madame 
would  take  his  advice,  she  would  leave  her 
there.  A  girl  of  so  little  courage  and  reso- 
lution would  never  be  likely  to  do  anything 
in  her  profession.  Interest,  trouble,  money, 
would  all  be  wasted  upon  her.  People 
must  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  path  ; 
she  had  chosen  hers.  She  had  put  away 
from  her  a  splendid  future.     He  was  very 
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sorry;  he  never  thought  it  would  have 
ended  in  this  way,  but  Madame  must  let  it 
be  so.  To  interfere  any  farther  would  be 
to  trespass  upon  Gretchen's  free-will. 

Madame  listened,  believed,  regretted ; 
then  let  the  matter  drop.  Besides,  the 
London  concert-season  was  just  beginning, 
and  she  had  many  other  things  to  think 
about.  She  would  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  the  girl,  but 

And  Madame  besjan  to  look  throuojh  the 
correspondence  which  had  accumulated 
during  her  absence  from  town.  So  that 
little  comedy  was  successfully  played  out. 

Gretchen  remained  for  a  day  or  two  with 
her  grim  but  faithful  duenna,  in  that  dingy 
little  London  lodging-house.  Patch  was  no 
stranger  there.  She  inquired  about  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  at  last  heard  of  a  lady 
who  was  requiring  a  nurse-girl  for  her  child- 
ren during  the  passage  to  Antwerp.  Gret- 
chen applied  for  the  situation,  and  obtained 
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it.  There  was  still  enough  left  of  Madame's 
five  pounds  to  pay  Patch's  own  fare,  so  they 
started,  and  within  little  more  than  a  week 
of  that  eventful  journey  to  London,  they 
were  trudging  along  to  the  Frau  Muller's 
cottage,  a  mile  out  of  Stuttgart,  having  writ- 
ten before  to  tell  her  of  their  coming. 

"  Thou  art  welcome,  child,"  said  the  ruddy 
peasant  woman,  putting  her  knitting  by,  and 
looking  placidly  into  Gretchen's  face.  "  And 
thou  too,  thou  good  friend  who  hast  brought 
her  to  me.  Stay  with  us  now,  and  be  as 
one  of  ourselves."  • 

So  she  stayed,  and  got  up  fine  linen  for  the 
Stuttgart  people,  who  had  never  had  it  done 
so  well  before  ;  and  the  honest  Frau  spun 
and  knitted  on  as  heretofore,  while  Gret- 
chen,  with  a  beam  less  of  brightness  in  her 
trustful  eyes,  took  up  again  the  life  of  hum- 
ble industry  from  which  only  two  years 
of  so  much  chance  and  change  had  parted 
her.     And  if  she  hoped,  or  remembered,  or 
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was  sad ;  or  if  ever  a  tear  of  regret  dropped 
upon  that  carefully-treasured  himmelhlau 
ribbon  ;  or  if  in  dreams  the  voice  of  Roger 
Monkeston  sometimes  said  to  her,  "  Stay, 
Gretchen,  stay,"  no  one  ever  asked.  For 
what  knew  they  of  any  of  these  things  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"13  OGER  did  not  give  to  his  sister  Jean, 
■^^  in  all  its  formal  coldness,  the  message 
which  had  so  bitterly  changed  his  own  life. 
She  had  enough  to  bear  now  in  the  home 
anxieties  which  were  thickening  upon  them. 
No  need  to  tell  her  how  little  thought  or 
care  Gretchen  had  showed  for  those  who, 
in  lesser  need  of  her  own,  had  so  tenderly 
helped  her.  He  only  said  that  he  had  been 
to  the  hotel,  had  seen  the  Signor  Notturino, 
that  Gretchen  was  very  busy  and  very  tired, 
but  perhaps  in  the  morning  she  might  be 
able  to  come.  And  then  he  had  gone  away 
to  their  mother. 

Jean  was  surprised.     That  was  not  like 
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Gretchen.  Were  these  great  people,  then, 
spoihng  her  so  soon  ?  Could  she  so  easily 
forget  the  kindness  which  once  seemed 
greatly  prized  ?  But  it  might  only  be  that 
she  was  weary  and  worn  out  by  the  constant 
strain  and  excitement  of  the  last  day  or  two. 
In  the  mornins:  she  would  come,  she  would 
surely  come,  and  then  all  would  be  right 
again.  Roger  need  not  look  so  grave  and 
stern  about  it» 

Mrs.  Monkeston  was  still  very  ill,  in  a 
critical  state  now,  as  Mr.  Balmain  said,  who 
came  several  times  during  the  day  to  see  her. 
Towards  evening  the  attacks  of  faintness  be- 
came more  frequent,  the  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness shorter.  There  had  come  over 
her  face  that  change  which  people  who  have 
often  watched  the  approach  of  death  learn 
so  well  to  understand.  Yet  still  sometimes 
she  brightened  up  a  little.  She  would  even 
speak  quite  cheerfully  about  things  that 
must  be  done,  arrangements  that  must  be 
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made,  if  for  a  few  days  she  was  unable  to 
attend  to  the  shop.  Perhaps  Gretcheu 
would  come  and  help  them,  she  said,  when 
the  Festival  was  over.  It  would  not  be  for 
very  long — she  should  be  about  soon  her- 
self. x\nd  Roger  must  not  neglect  his  work 
in  Mr.  Arncliffe's  office,  and  Jean  must  not 
tire  herself  with  too  much  running  up  and 
down  stairs.  And  did  Mrs.  B ratchet  under- 
stand about  the  prices  of  things  in  the  shop  ? 
She  was  afraid  there  midit  be  mistakes 
made.  So  the  careful  brain  worked  on 
whilst  it  had  any  cunning  to  work,  and  the 
strong,  patient,  dutiful  spirit  bore  its  burden 
even  to  the  last. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  stayed  all  night  with  them, 
relievinof  Jean  and  Rosfer  in  their  watch. 
The  message  which  Patch  had  promised  to 
take  to  Gretchen  at  the  hotel  had  set  her 
quite  at  liberty,  for  if  Gretchen  did  not  spend 
the  night  there,  she  would  go  with  Patch 
to  her  own  lod swings  at  the  guard's  cottage, 
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and  so  be  well  cared  for.  In  the  morning 
Mrs.  Bratchet  went  home  a2;ain  to  see  if  all 
was  going  on  right,  and  in  about  two  hours 
she  returned,  looking  somewhat  disquieted 
and  "  put  out." 

"You  will  try  to  stay  with  us  a  little 
while  to-day,  will  you  not?"  said  Jean. 
"  We  have  no  one  else  to  help  us.  I  thought 
Gretohen  would  have  come  to  us  before  now. 
It  is  strange,  but  perhaps  she  is  tired  with 
the  concert  last  night." 

"  Stay,  honey?  "  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  fidg- 
etting  about  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  her  usual 
quiet  cheerfulness — "  why,  yes,  there's  no 
call  why  I  shouldn't  now  ;  and  you  needn't 
look  out  no  more  for  anything  she'll  do  for 
you,  an  unthankful  wench  as  she  is.  I've 
had  it  on  my  mind  this  good  bit  past  as 
something  were  like  to  come  of  all  this 
rausicianing  and  deed,  a-putting  folks  past 
their  proper  hours,  so   as  you  never  knew 
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where  you  had  them  ;  but  I  didn't  think  she 
was  the  one  to  go  that  way,  and  never  a 
word  for  them  as  took  her  in  and  did  for 
her,  as  you  may  say,  and  her  that  hearty  at 
her  meat  as  six  shillings  a  week  didn't  leave 
much  into  your  pocket — no,  that  it  didn't; 
and  wouldn't  ha'  took  to  it  neither  if  I 
hadn't  thought  as  it  might  be  a-leading  o' 
Providence  for  her  good." 

"  Has  Gretchen  grieved  you,  Mrs.  Bratch- 
et  ?"  said  Jean,  thinking  that  perhaps  other 
cold,  indifferent  messages  had  been  sent  be- 
sides that  which  puzzled  her  so  the  night 
before.     '*  I  am  sorry.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  What  is  it,  honey  ?  Why,  then,  it's 
just  this — she's  been  and  gone  and  tooken 
herself  away  with  that  Mr.  What'n-ye-call- 
him,  as  come  to  sing  at  the  Festival,  with 
never  so  much  as  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave  to  them  as  has  been  a  mother  to 
her,  the  baggage  !  But  I'll  never  take  a 
young  woman  in  no  more,  that  I  won't,  not 
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while  I  can  see  to  the  end  of  it  a  bit  better." 
Jean  did  not  look  so  very  much  surprised. 
She  thought  Mrs.  Bratchet  only  meant  that 
Gretchen  had  been  sent  for  to  the  hotel 
again,  and  that  perhaps  this  Signor  Nottu- 
rino,  who  was  one  of  Madame  Fortebrac- 
chio's  friends,  had  fetched  her.  It  was 
thoughtless  of  the  girl  to  go  away  so,  but 
not  very  wrong,  after  all ;  and  she  would 
no  doubt  make  everything  right  when  she 
came  back  again  at  the  end  of  the  Festival 
week.  Mrs.  Bratchet  went  on,  however, 
without  waiting  for  note  or  comment  : 

"  I've  seed  summut  up  this  good  bit  past. 
Night  afore  last,  when  she  come  back  from 
the  music,  she  was  pretty  nigh  broke  down, 
wouldn't  touch  her  vittles,  nor  nought  o' 
that  sort,  and  she  out  with  it  at  last — she 
were  disappointed  because  Madame  as  had 
fixed  for  her  to  wait  at  the  door,  had  gone 
away,  and  forgotten  all  about  her,  as  it's  like 
enough  too,   and  her   that  sort.     And  she 
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never  got  a  bit  o'  rest  all  night ;  and  fidget- 
ting  and  tossing  about,  and  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  while  you  might  have  thought 
she  were  doing  it  for  a  wager ;  and  so  I 
told  her  she  roust  stop  in  her  bed  i'  the  morn- 
ing, or  she  wouldn't  be  fit  for  nothing ;  and 
when  Gurtha  come  to  fetch  me  here,  I 
fettled  everything  up  tidy  and  clean,  and 
give  her  her  breakfast,  and  telled  her  where 
the  bit  o'  cold  meat  was,  and  everything 
she  wanted,  and  then  I  left  her,  as  there 
wasn't  no  more  I  could  do.  And  when  I 
went  back  i'  the  afternoon  to  see  if  Patch 
had  took  the  baskets,  she  warn't  there,  only 
a  message  as  someone  had  brought,  to  say 
Madame  wanted  her,  and  I  needn't  be  afraid 
if  she  didn't  come  back  for  a  good  bit — 
maybe  not  while  night." 

"Well,"  said  Jean,  "there  was  no  harm 
in  that.  I  believe  Madame  Fortebracchio 
is  very  good  to  her." 

"  No,  Miss  Jean,  not  a  bit  o  harm ;  but 
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wait  while  I  get  to  the  far  end  on  it,  and 
then  see  if  things  don't  start  turning  their- 
selves  round.  It  were  all  right.  If  Madame 
wanted  to  keep  her,  I'd  no  call  to  go  again 
it ;  though  I'm  not  one,  Miss  Jean,  no,  nor 
never  was,  as  could  see  any  sense  in  going 
among  one's  betters.  I  say  if  you  belong 
to  a  poor  sort,  keep  to  'em,  only  do  your 
duty  by  'em — but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  And  then,  when  I  see  Patch  last 
night,  as  I  was  set  minding  the  shop,  I 
give  her  a  message  as  she  should  go  to  the 
'  Cruxborough  Arms,'  and  tell  Gretchen  she 
needn't  hurry  herself  about  coming  back, 
for  things  was  all  square  at  home ;  and  I 
thought  I  could  maybe  stop  with  the  missis 
more  convenient  if  the  place  were  locked 
up." 

''And  I  suppose,  when  you  went  this 
morning,  you  found  she  had  taken  you  at 
your  word,  and  not  come  back,  was  that 
it?"  said  Jean,  who  knew  that  good  Mrs. 
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Bratcliet  was  sometimes  a  little  bit  ''touchy," 
if  she  did  not  receive  due  consideration 
from  people  whom  she  befriended. 

''  Wait  a  bit,  miss.  As  I  was  a-going  to 
say,  I  opened  the  house  out  this  morning, 
and  the  neighbours  told  me  there'd  never 
been  no  word  nor  nothing;  and  then  I 
thought  I'd  best  go  myself  and  make  things 
right,  for,  you  see,  there's  no  reckoning  on 
Patch,  whether  she  will  or  whether  she 
won't,  at  such  like  times  as  these  ;  so  off  I 
goes  to  the  '  Cruxborough  Arms,'  and  I 
asked  to  see  the  young  woman  as  Madame 
had  sent  for  to  sing  to  her  night  afore  last, 
and  the  waiter  he  knowed  me  well  enough, 
for  it's  many  a  basket  of  linen  I've  taken  to 
that  there  place — yes,  and  hopes  to  take  'em 
again,  if  the  Lord  spare  me  ;  and  after  a 
bit  he  comes  back,  and  he  says  the  young 
woman  was  away,  but  Madame  wouldn't 
object  seeing  me,  if  I  liked  to  walk  upstairs. 
No,  nor  hasn't  no  need  to,  thinks  I,  for  there 
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isn't  a  woman  in  Cruxborough  lays  herself 
out  more  nor  what  I  do  to  keep  myself  re- 
spectable ;  so  I  goes  up,  and  Madame  she 
were  set  there  in  her  big  chair  by  the  fire, 
wi'  a  grand  scarlet  gownd  on,  and  white  fur 
round  it,  and  a  lace  cap,  as  there  never  was 
a  beautifuller  bit  o'  lace  corned  into  this 
place,  no,  not  if  it  was  Mrs.  Ballinger  herself, 
and  I'm  a  woman  that  knows  good  lace 
when  I  see  it.  And  she  stared  at  me,  did 
Madame,  as  if  I'd  been  a  mawkin,  for  all  I'd 
got  my  clean  lilac  print  on,  and  my  bonnet 
as  I  goes  to  the  means  in  reg'lar  of  a  Sunday; 
and  she  axed  me  was  I  the  person  as  took 
in  washing,  and  I  says  to  her  yes,  and  drops 
ray  curtsey,  for  I  know  what's  proper  to  the 
quality,  let  'em  be  what  they  may;  and  then 
she  said  as  there  wasn't  no  need  to  trouble 
myself  no  more  about  the  young  lady,  for 
she  had  settled  it  herself,  and  she  had  gone 
to   London  with  the  what's-his-name,    and 
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then  they  was  going  to  furrin  parts,  for  her 
to  get  her  larnhig  in  music." 

*'  Not  gone,  Mrs.  Bratchet,"  said  Jean, 
quietly.  The  good  woman,  in  her  excite- 
ment, was  evidently  putting  possibilities  for 
facts.  "  Not  gone,  only,  perhaps,  likely  to 
go! 

Mrs.  Bratchet  gave  her  worthy  head  just 
so  much  of  a  toss  as  was  consistent  with 
church  membership. 

"  You  may  take  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  Miss  Jean,  if  you  like  ;  not  as  I'm  a 
woman  that  often  speaks  before  I've  a  call 
to,  or  when  it  isn't  to  profit,  but  Madame 
said  she'd  sone  to  London  last  night, 
and  was  to  stop  at  her  house  while  she 
went  to  'em.  And  then  I  up  and  I  says, 
*  What,  ma'am,  and  never  so  much  as  a 
message,  nor  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  her 
coming  and  going  like  my  own  born  child, 
as  you  may  say,  this  nearly  four  months  past, 
and  never  a  cross  word  to  her,  no.  nor  never 
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should,  not  while  she  began  it  herself;  for 
if  nobody  says  it  of  me,  I'll  say  it  for  myself, 
as  there  isn't  a  peacefuller  woman  in  Crux- 
boroui^h  town  than  what  I  am.'  And  then 
Madame,  when  she  saw  I  were  getting  kind 
o'  riled,  she  give  herself  a  twist,  and  she 
said  something  about  people  not  knowing 
their  own  places ;  and  no,  there  wasn't  no 
more  message,  only  the  young  lady  was 
sorry  to  leave  her  friends  on  a  sudden,  and 
if  there  had  been  any  debts,  or  ought  of  that 
sort,  she  would  make  'em  straight  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure,  because  it  had  been  her 
own  doings  for  the  young  lady  to  go.  And 
with  that,  Miss  Jean,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  gathering  up  more  energy  as  her 
story  reached  its  climax — "  with  that  she 
out  with  her  purse,  and  a  lot  of  golden 
sovereigns, — as  many  as  I  could  earn  in  a 
twelvemonth,  slaving  as  there  isn't  one  in  a 
thousand  does  it  more  nor  what  I  do, — and 
pushes  'em  at  me,  and  tells  me  to  pick  what's 
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my  own.  But  I  says,  ^  No,  thank  you, 
Madame,'  I  says,  '  it  isn't  money  as  does  it, 
when  you've  been  a  mother  to  'em,  and 
fed  'em,  and  looked  after  'em,  and  prayed 
for  'em,  so  as  you  couldn't  have  wrestled 
earnester,  no,  not  if  they'd  been  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  ;  and  if  that's  the  way  it's  to 
end,'  says  I,  '  it  isn't  debt  as  I'm  here  to 
say  nothing  about.'  And  with  that  I  left 
her,  for  a  proud  piece  as  she  is,  and  her 
staring  at  me  out  of  the  room,  as  if  she'd 
never  seed  a  respectable  woman  afore." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Jean,  you  may  ketch  up  your 
breath,  for  such  like  goings  on  is  enough  to 
give  anybody  a  turn.  I  axed  the  waiter  a 
bit  more  when  I  came  downstairs,  and  he 
said  they  went  off  in  a  cab  last  night,  and 
the  gentleman  took  that  care  of  her,  you 
might  ha'  thought  she  were  made  o'  glass, 
and  happed  her  up  with  his  own  hands,  and 
helped  her  in  and  everything ;  and  Madame 
give  her  a  kiss,  and  watched  her  off,  and  he 
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said  she  looked  sort  o'  scared,  as  well  she 
might,  to  go  that  sort  of  way,  as  if  she'd 
been  a  heathen,  she  couldn't  have  done  it 
no  hard-hearteder.  And  so  that's  the  end 
of  my  story,  and  you  can  take  the  change 
out  of  it  which  way  you  like.  And  now  I 
think  I'll  go  and  mind  the  shop  a  bit,  for 
it'll  be  summut  to  keep  me  from  fretting. 
My  old  man — bless  him  ! — used  to  say  it's  a 
good  plaster  for  a  sore  heart  is  a  busy  pair 
of  hands,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  ever 
a  truer  word  spoke." 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet,  wiping  a  tear  out  of 
her  eye,  went  away.  She  had  loved  the 
little  German  girl  very  much. 
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FOR  a  long  time  Jean  sat  with  bowed 
head  and  fohied  hands  in  the  little 
parlour  where  Mrs.  Bratchet  had  left  her. 
So,  then,  this  was  the  end  of  all ;  forgetful- 
ness  and  indifference.  The  3^oung  lady  was 
very  sorry  to  leave  her  friends  without  say- 
ing good-bye  to  them.  Nothing  more  than 
that. 

It  had  been  such  a  pleasant  thought, 
Gretchen's  coming  to  them  to  be  one  ol 
themselves — a  daughter  and  a  sister  in  that 
quiet  home.  She  had  pictured  so  often  the 
richer  life  which  might  be  in  store  for 
Roger,  when,  after  these  years  of  hard 
work,  he  went  forth,   with    the   blue-eyed 
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peasant-girl  for  bis  wife,  to  make  his  own 
home  and  win  his  own  place  in  the  world. 
She  wished  no  more  than  that  for  him.    She 
felt  that  he   could  reach  no  height  which 
Gretchen's  sweet  soul  would  not  grace  ;  he 
could  give  her  no  honour,  if  honour  came, 
which   she   would   not  wear   with    a    true 
woman's  simplicit}'.     Knowing  each  other, 
trusting    each    other,    having    waited    and 
worked     together    through    these     patient 
years,  how  fair  their  life  would  be  at  last ! 
— how  firmly  their  love  rooted  in  the  deep 
foundation  of  these  early  memories  !     And 
then  in  fancy  she  had   looked   on    to  the 
coming  time,  when  she,  for  whom  no  other 
home  waited,  who  could   never  feel  kiss  of 
husband  or  child   upon  her  lips,  should  be 
left  alone  with  their  mother,  to  rest  during 
the  quiet  afternoon  of  life,  dwelling  content 
and  at  peace  under  the  shelter  of  the  holy 
thoucjhts  whose  seeds   she   had   sown,   and 
whose  tender  buds   she  had  watered  with 
VOL.  II.  .  X 
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many  a  tear  in  this,  her  youth-time.  She 
had  learned  to  think  quite  cahiily  now  of  a 
whole  long  life  in  which  she  should  be 
dearest,  best  to  none  ;  in  w^hich  all  joy  that 
could  come  to  her  must  come  from  self- 
forgetfulness  ;  in  which  the  slow  years,  as 
they  journeyed  on,  must  needs  continually 
narrow  the  circle  of  her  earthly  hope,  in- 
stead of  bringing  into  it  fresh  interest. 
Roger's  success  was  the  one  door  which 
opened  earthwards  for  her.  In  the  reflect- 
ed light  of  his  happiness,  she  should  find 
her  own.  And  now,  what  waited  for  him  ? 
Yet  she  tried  not  to  judge  harshly.  Jean 
Monkeston  was  a  generous  woman.  She 
was  willing  that  people  should  be  happy  in 
their  own  way.  She  did  not  build  houses 
for  her  friends,  and  then  turn  bitter  if  they 
refused  to  live  in  them.  Gretchen  had  re- 
paid her  love  with  indifference,  but  still, 
who  should  blame  the  girl  for  taking  her 
life  into  her  own  hands  ?     What  was  there 
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in  their  quiet,  straitened  surroundings,  to 
satisfy  a  nature  rich,  warmly  coloured,  like 
hers?  To  take  her  from  the  mea^rre,  un- 
adorned  homeliness  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  cot- 
tage, or  the  dull  daily  round  of  toil  at  the 
Woolsthorpe  works,  and  make  her  one  of 
themselves,  in  a  home  almost  luxurious  by 
contrast  with  the  one  she  left,  might  have 
been  a  kindness.  To  insist  upon  keeping 
her  there,  after  a  brighter  future  had  opened 
before  her,  or  to  murmur  that  she  turned 
away  from  them  when  what  she  had  yearned 
for  all  her  life  was  offered  to  her,  would 
have  shown  small  love. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  never  a  word  of  fare- 
well— not  even  a  moment  in  which  to  say 
what  might  have  been.  But  she  would 
surely  write  to  them  ?  She  might  have 
gone  away  in  haste,  confused,  excited. 
When  she  was  quiet  again  she  would  remem- 
ber. She  could  not  let  everything  end  in 
that  blank  silence.     They  would  wait,  they 
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would  trust,  and  in  the  end  all  would  yet  be 
well. 

Roger  came  in — he  looked  grave  and 
sad  ;  but  that  was  for  their  mother's  sake, 
Jean  thought,  and  for  the  night  of  anxious 
watching  they  had  spent. 

"  Mother  sleeps — I  think  she  must  be 
better ;  but  Gretchen  does  not  come." 

"  No,  Roger," — Jean  tried  to  speak  as  if  her 
absence  were  only  a  matter  of  course — "  we 
need  not  expect  her  any  more  now.  Mrs. 
Bratchet  has  just  been  to  the  hotel  to  in- 
quire about  her,  and  she  has  gone  to 
London  with  Signor  Notturino.  She  will 
stay  there  for  some  sime,  and  then  go  to 
Naples.  Madame  Fortebracchio  said  if  there 
were  any  debts,  she  would  pay  them." 

"Did  she?"  said  Roger,  bitterly.  *' She 
must  be  a  rich  woman,  then." 

"  No,  Roger,  it  may  not  be  that.  We 
must  not  judge  as  if  we  knew  everything. 
She   left  word  she  was   sorry  to  go   away 
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without  saying  good-bye  to  anyone,  so  most 
likely  she  will  write  to  us  and  explain.  She 
knows  where  we  are.  I  am  sure  she  will 
not  forget." 

^'  No,"  and  Roger  came  a  little  closer  to 
his  sister.  ''  I  did  not  tell  you  all  last  night 
when  I  came  home.  I  asked  to  see  her, 
and  she  refused — she  just  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  she  was  busy.     Now  she  is  gone — 

we  shall  hear  of  her  no  more.     Jean,  it  is 

I" 
over  I 

Roger  took  his  sister's  hand  ;  they  looked 
very  earnestly  for  awhile  into  each  other's 
faces,  but  spoke  never  a  word.  Then  he 
went  back  again  to  his  mother's  room. 

Jean  would  not  follow  him.  Something 
told  her  that  nowhere  could  he  face  this, 
his  first  great  sorrow,  so  well  as  there,  close 
by  that  elder,  holier  mother-love  which 
had  never  failed,  and  never  would  fail  him, 
even  to  the  end. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadows 
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were  creeping  up,  and  the  bells  were  ring- 
ing merrily  out,  to  bid  the  Festival  farewell, 
Roger  still  watched  there.  Those  sad  slow 
hours  were  doing  for  him  the  work  of 
years.  It  was  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  through  which  he  passed  ;  and  what 
death  is  so  hopeless  as  the  death  of  trust  ? 
Over  what  other  should  one  weep  such  un- 
availing tears  ? 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Monkeston  reached  out 
her  hand  to  him. 

"  Roger  1" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  am  here." 

"  Take  care  of  your  sister  Jean — she  will 
have  no  one  but  you." 

Roger  leaned  his  head  down  upon  the 
pillow,  close  to  his  mother's  white  cheek. 

"  You  need  not  have  said  that,  mother, 
we  will  both  of  us  be  good  to  her  always." 

And  then  Mrs.  Monkeston  seemed  to  sleep 
again,  and  all  was  so  still,  only  the  ringing 
of  the  Minster  bells  to  break  the  calm,  and 
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they  seemed  to  ring  from   another  world. 

Jean  came  in.  Something  in  their  mother's 
face  startled  her.  It  was  like  the  low 
solemn  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  Roger,"  she  said  sharply,  "  send  Gurtha 
for  Mr.  Balmain." 

But  before  he  could  come,  there  was  no 
further  need  for  him.  Mrs.  Monkeston  was 
dead.  The  grand  dutiful  life  into  which  so 
little  that  the  world  calls  success  ever  came, 
had  done  its  work.  The  patient  soul,  which 
had  lacked  so  much,  yet  never  cried  out 
over  that  lack,  knew  fulness  of  life  now. 
For  her  children,  kneeling  by  her  side,  the 
watching,  and  the  waiting,  and  the  pain. 
For  her  henceforth  the  calm  on-going  of  the 
eternal  years. 

One  hour  later,  the  brother  and  sister 
stood  together  in  the  little  room  below. 
That  mighty  presence,  whose  coming  and 
whose  soini?  rises  like  a  solemn  landmark 
over  all  other  days,  stood  beside  them  now. 
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Roger  drew  his  sister  tenderly  to  him. 
"  Jean,  I  have  no  one  but  you." 
And   Jean,    holding   his   hand   fast,    but 
speaking  no  word,  knew  that  in  his  heart  he 
was  laying  the  rosemary  of  remembrance 
upon  two  dead  faces. 
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